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To CORRESPONDENTS, &. 
We are sorry The Muse of America proves too incorrect for publication 


Humilitas on vanity, and The Retailer, No. VII, in our next. ) 


‘ 


Plivio is under cousideration, 
P. Q; on the formation of an alphabet, is received ; but we regret that the 
want ot proper ty} €s,| or characters, wiil prev ent-—for a season, ‘ east —the 


insertion of his i ing enious paper. We must observe, however, tliat the thought 
is not entirely new. 


We a knowledge the receipt of various pieces in verse, which pall bese. 


verally noiiced in ‘due course. 


| 


(2r An History of the late War was intended to commence in. the present § 


number: but wejare now under the necessity of deferring it it Lonae b, in 
order to insure the time ly completion of the several plates with wr it will be 
| 


embe lished ; capt, it is hoped, will prove interesting and important to our 
readers, 


~~ 


To this numbet is prefixed an engraved View of the State-Heusei at Annas | 


polis. The Ground Plan and Description of that Costly building shill appear 
in our next—to which the Binde: will annex the present view. 
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F any gentleman should discover a snake apparently frozen to Lehi or ina 

torpid state, he would highly oblige one of our correspondents by com- 
Taunicating his discovery, and any observations:he may make on the ones to 
the Editor. 

It wil] be necessary to try if the snake be sufficiently brittle to Ye broken, 
and to examine if the blood be congealed. If the reptile cannot be broken, 
then it may be cutiin two, and, after attending to the fluidity of the Blo od, laid 
before a fire : exposing: it thus to a gradual degree of heat will ibly bring 
the severed parts fo life. 

An account is a'so requested of the particular situation in wh ich ithe snake 
is discovered ; wizther in a close oropen one, and whether the afr had free 
access to the head. i~-It has generally been supposed that snakes capnot exist 
in a torpid state, witless they continue in the same air which they bre hed when 
verg ng on tor; piditiy. 


Lf any other rep files. quadrupeds, or birds, happen to be fourd Loepid, an 


account of the state of their bleod is, also, earnestly desired. ‘Thé blood of f 


ing put into water, j 


Some interesting and. useful observations depend upon a minute {nvestiga- 
tion of this subject, 


fish found frozen, may likewise be examined, before they are retojed by bes 
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COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE, 


For JANUARY, 1789. 


ATURAL HISTORY being a branch of knowledge both pleasing and 
important, we hope the following translation of the great and good Lin- 
nzus’s reflections on the study of that noble science, will prove acceptable 
tosuch of our readers as have not seen the work itself. We anticipate, 
with pleasure, the time when Americans of leisure shall turn their attenti- 
on to this study, and explore the Natural History of our own country—which 
offers a field so capacious and interesting : and we shall always be happy 
sto receive and insert the result of their enquiries and researches. 

_The discovery of a single vegetable, or the addition of a native dye, might 
give bread to thousands, and tend to promote the wealth and happiness of 
the United-States. The physician, the farmer, the merchant, the artifi- 
cer, are all interested in the investigations of the naturalist: nor is religion 
unconcerned ;--for such is the order, the harmony, and the design, such 
the astonishing variety of the works of creation, that man has only to be 
acquainted with them, to acknowledge and adere HIM who made and up- 


EFLECTIONS on the Study of nature: Translated from the Latin of 
the celebrated LiNNAUS. 


look through Nature, up to Nature’s God.” 


course, to examine the design and end 
of such collections, 

The knowledge of one’s self is the 
first step towards wisdom: this was 
the favourite precept of the wise Solon, 
and was written in letters of gold on 





HOSE who visit museuins of na- 
tural productions, generally pass 
mM over with a careless eye, and 


fatigable collectors of these things 


fg opinion uponthem. Tie in- 


metimes have the fate of being rec- 
oned monsters ; many people wonder 
at their great but useless labours, and 
oe who'judge most tenderly, exclaim 
stich things serve to amuse per- 
sons of great leisure, but are of no re- 


therefore be the business of this dis- 
Col. Mag. Vou. Il. No. t 


hi use to the community. It shall 
3 





the entrance of the temple of Diana. 

A man surely cannot be said to have 
attained this self-knowledge, unless he 
has at least made himself acquainted 
with his origin, and the duties that are 
incumbent upon him. 

Men and all animals increase and 
multip!y in such a manner, that how- 
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4 Reflections on the Study of Nature. 


ever few at first, their numbers are 
continually and; gradually increasing. 
If we trace them backwards, from a 
greater to a Jess number, we at length 
arrive at one original pair. Now man- 
kind, as well assall other creatures, be- 
ing formed with such exquisite and 
wonderful skill, that haman wis’om 
is utterly insufficient to imitate the most 
simple fibre, veihyor nerve, much less a 
finger, or other contriving or executive 
organ; it is perfectly evident, that all 
these things must originally ave been 
made by an ombipotent and omnisci- 
ent Being: for “the who formed the 
ear, shal] he not, hear? and he who 
made the eye, shal] he not see? 

Moreover, if we consider the gene- 
vation of animals, we find that each 
produces an offspring after its own 
kind, as well as Plants, Tenias, and 
Corallines; that: all are propagated 
by theirbranches, by buds, or by seeds ; 
and that from each proceeds a germ of 
the same nature With its parent; so 
that all living things, plants, animals, 
and even mankind themselves, form 
one “chain of universal Being,” from 
the beginning to the erd of the world; 
in this sense truly! may it be said, that 
there is nothing new under the sun. 

If we next turn our thoughts to 
the place we inhabit, we find our- 
scives situated on a vast globe of 
}:nd and water, which must necessa- 
rily owe its origin tothe same Almigh- 
ty Being: for it ts altogether made 
up of wonders, and displays such a de- 
gree of conrivance and perfection, as 
mortals can neither describe nor com. 
yrehend. This globe may therefore 
be considered as a museum, furnis}ved 
withthe works of the Supreme Creator, 
disposed in three grand classes. 

If, in the first place, we consider the 
FOSSII KINGDOM we Shall see the man- 
ner in which water deposits clay; how 
it is crystallized into sand near the 





* This opimon of cts stallization of sand from Ww 


ot the present day. 


Lentum aurum, 
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shore * ; how it wears dgwn shells into 
chalk, dead plants into vigetaile mould, 
and metals into ochre; from all which 
substances, according to'the laws of 
nature, stones are formed : thus fiom 
sand originates wherstond, trom mould 
slate, from chalk flint, from shells and 
earth maréle, and from clay tale. In 
the cavities of thesc,are ccAcrete beauti- | 
ful pellucid eryszals, which consisting | 
of various sides opposed fo each other, 
form a number of regblar figures, | 
which the most es ee emati. § 
cian could scarcely have thvented, and 
among which the glitteriti, gems and 
brilliant adamant finda place. 

Here the ponderous and shining me. 
tals are constantly forming ; the duc- 
tile gold, t which eludes tht violence of ¥ 
fire, and which can be ¢xtended in ¥ 
length and breadth to an} almost in. 7) 
credib'e degree: here is'; found the § 
wonderful! magnet, of whit no mortal | 
has hitherto been able to Idarn the se- © 
cret law of its mutual attraction with | 
iron, or of its constant.’ inclination 
towards the poles. | 

The various strata of stones often 
concealed in the highest $ummits of | 
the Alps, are most ancient monuments, | 
which place before our eyes the many 
changes of the old globe, atid proclaim 
them to us, whilst al! other ithings are 
silent on the subject. i 

The innumerable petrifadsions of fo- 
reign animals, and of anima!s never |) 
seen by any mortal in our days, which 
often lie hidden among stéhes uncer 
the most lofty mountains, afe the on- 
ly remaining fragments of the ancient 
world, and reach far beyon¢{ the me- 
mory of any history whatever. 

So large a quantity of theke and o- 
ther stone cover the globe) that no 
man has hitherto been able |to break 
through them, and penetrate to the 
originally created earth. 

Inthe second place, the |yrcETa- 
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L® KINGDOM offers itself to our con- 
emplation. Of all its productions, the 
rst covering of the earth was furnish- 
d by the wintry mosses; of such va- 


ae ae” ~ palit cactaiae ten 


af iety in. their forms, that they scarcely 
m eldto herbs in number; and altho’ 
: i minute, yet of so admirable 


structure, that they undoubtedly ex- 

rel the stately palms of India. ‘These 
osses are dried up in summer, but 
a winter they revive, and in the early 
pring guard the rootsof other plants 
rom cold, as they afterwards do from 
he injury of summer suns. 

For the gratification of our eyes, 
he earth is every where covered with 
erdure: there is no soil so rich or so 
jarren, none so dry or so boggy, moun- 
ainous or marshy, exposed or shady, 

» that some peculiar species of grass 
|) goes not freely grow there, and fill up 

. hs interstices between other plants. 

The widely disseminated herds dis- 

) finguished by the various forms of 
' their leaves, flowers and fruits, deco- 
) fate the earth inthe most agreeable 
nner; not one of them but has its 
nd and office assigned it by the Su- 
= preme Governor of the world: nu- 
lerous as they are, the most of them 

'  fiffer from one another in taste and 

mell, frm and colour, powers and 
roperties ; but especially in their flow. 
rs, which attract our notice by their 
| fisgant variety; and in them we dis. 
| over the amours of plants, by which, 
. ‘though unattended with sen:ation, 
| fhey develope theirinternal structuref, 
overspread the glohe. 
| Trees, whose roots being raised high 
ve the earth, constitute what we 
a stem, weave their branches into 
jn agreeable shade, to defend the 
is from excessive heat and cold, 
# 


to shelter men from the injuries of 
\¢ Weather. 


The third division contains the ant- 

‘AL KINGDOM, where the various 
inds of worms silently occupy the 
t 
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j t This refers to a theory of the Author's. 
\ a j ; ’ : r , am 
ho wish to fee more of it, may consult the Ameenitates Academic, Vol. VI, Disser. 


Reflections on the Siudy of Nature. 5 


bottom of the sea; some of which, u- 
nited ina manner by social compact, 
build corals; others lead a solitary 
life concealed in their horny shells, 
which are constructed with such beau- 
ty and variety in their figures, that no 
human wisdom can trace them out or 
‘ comprehend their numbers. 

Such numbterless swarms of armed 
insects fly about the earth, that their 
species are more numerous than all 
that the ground produces. Tiese in 
their infancy, are disguised in the form 
of caterpillars, in which state each has 
its proper plant assigned it, which it is 
appointed to inhabit and to feed upon, 
that the inordinate increase of any one 
may be prevented. Hence thove ve- 
getables whose luxuriant branches o- 
ther animals cannot touch, either on 
account of prickles or height, or ofa 
certain fietor or acrimony peculiarly ob- 
noxious to their senses, are obliged to 
afford entertainment to a number of 
insects : so that while mary plants are 
destined to feed a very few scecies of 
these animals, the nettle affords sub- 
sistance to several different kinds ; and 
trees, being out of the reach of quadru- 
peds, frequently support innumerable 
legions. 

The dumb fishes which glitter at 
the bottom of the waters, and which 
surpass birds in number, find an am- 
ple repast prepared for them in t! e 
numberless worms which have their 
dwelling there; and at the summons 
of Venus, they in their turns,annually ap- 
proach the shore in duly divided troops. 

The winged iababitants of the air, 
which ual all other animals in the 
beauty of their forms, find in the lofti- 
est trees a rich provision of insects for 
their sustenance : here they modulate 
their harmonious throats to the tender 
melody of love, preparatory to their 
producing new tribes forthe ornament 
of future seasons Mast birds migrate 
every vear from the northern shores to 


the solidity of which may be doubted, Those 
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6 Reflections on the 


countries nearer the sun; and having 
reached their appointed distance,’ re- 
turn for the purpose of disseminating 
plants and fishes*. 

Quadrupeds, which wanoer and 
sport in the fields, convert all other 
things to their usé: by their joint en- 
deavours they purge the earth from pu- 
trifying carcases; by their voracious 
appetites they fix bounds to the num- 
ber of living creatures; they join in 
the contracts of love; and when urg- 
ed by hunger, wnite in pursuit of their 
prey. Thus, whilst all things are pu- 
rified, all things ate renewed, and an 
equilibriurg is maintained; so that of 
all the species originally formed by the 
Deity, not one is destroyed, 

While we turn our minds to the con- 
templation of the beauties which sur- 
round us, we ar¢ also permitted to 
employ them for our benefit; for to 
what use would the sun display its 
beams? for what end would the spaci- 
ous worlc be furnished by the great 
and bountiful Author of nature, were 
there no rational beings capable of ad- 
miring, and turning it to their profit ? 
The Creator has given us eye:, by the 
assistance of which we discern the 
works of creation. | He has moreover, 
endowed us with the power of tasting, 
by which we perceive the parts enter- 
ing into the composition of bodies ; 
of smelling, that we may catch their 
subtile exhalations; of bearing, that 
we may receive the sound of bodies a- 
round us; and of touching, that we may 
examine their surfaces, and all for the 
purpose of our comprehending, in some 
measure, the wisdom of his works. The 
same instruments of sensation are be- 
stowed on many oth¢r animals, who see, 
hear, smell, taste, and feel; but they 
want the faculty which is granted us, 
of combining these sénsations, and 
from thence draw iniversal conclusi- 
ons. When we subjéct the human body 
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Study of Nature. 


to the knife of the anatomist, in order 
to find in the structure of its internal or. 
gans, something which we do not’ ob. 
serve in other animals, to account for 
this operation ; we are obliged to own 
the vanity of our researches: we must 
therefore necessarily ascribe this prero. 
gative tosomething altogether immate- 
ria!, which the Creator has fiven to man 
alone, and which we cali séu/. 

If therefore the Maker f all things, 
who has. done nothing without design, 
has furnished this earthly globe, like a 
museum, with the most: admirable 
proofs of his wisdom and power ; if, 
moreover, this splendi¢|. theatre would 
be adorned in vain without.a spectator; 
and if he has placed in it min, the chief 
and most perfect of all his works, who 
isalone capable of duly considering the 
wonderful economy of the whole ; it 
follows, that man is made fdr the pur- 
pose of studying the creator’s works, 
that he may observe in thejn the evi- 
dent marks of divine wisdom. 

Thus we learn, not only from the 
opinions of moralists and di,vines, but 
also from the testimony of mature her- 
self, that this world is destined to the 
celebration of the Creator's xlory, and 
that man is placed in it fo be the pub- 
l'sher and interpreter of the wisdom of 
God: and indeed he who dogs not make 
himself acquainted with Gost {rom the 
consideration of nature, wl scarcely 
acquire knowledge of him from any 
other source ; for ‘¢ ifwe have no faith 
‘in the things which ate seen, how 
‘ should we be ieve those things which 
** are not seen.”’ 

The brute creation, although fur- 
nished with external sensés, \x!! resem- 
ble those animals which, watdering in 
the woods, are fattened ; with acorns, 
but never look upwards ty the tree 
which afturds them food, inuch less 
have they any idea of the heneficent 
Author of the tree and its froit. 

( To be contiuued }\: 
a ee te 
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* Puipy fruits are in general the food of a varicty of bire’s as well as of quad¢ppeds ; but 
the seeds which are coptained in these fruits are of such a nature that they alwitst always 
pass through the anim4i unhurt, and rather more fit for vegetation than beforei, thus they 


are transported o plac¢s far from their native soil. 


The spawn of fishes often; shares the 


same fate—See Liunexus’s Oratio de Telluris incre mento, -meen. Acad. Vii. #%. publish- 
ed in English by therev, mr, Bard, among his select dissertations trom th Amcai- 


rates Academiz. 
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Mr. Editor, 
O protect the body from the incle- 
mency of the weather was doubt- 
less the cause of the invention of dress. 
¥ After the fall of man, and hisexpulsion 
from paradise, the air, which had been 
ongenial with his innocence and purity, 
underwent a change suitable to his de- 
neracy and depravity. ‘The sky,— 
which before this fatal epocha, had ex- 
ghibited a scene at cnce uniform and 
jetighetal the emblem of tranquility, 
and the object of contemplation, —was 
inow frequently obscured by clouds, 
and became an immense theatre ; 
here mist and vapour, hail, ternpests, 
‘lightning and thunder were the chief 
spersonages of the drama, and impres- 
sed on the mind of man the tragical 
onsequences of disobedience and am- 
ition. How great must have been his 
urprise at this awful change ! how 
eep his distress ! how horrible his ap- 
rehensions of still greater danger! 
:Torn by the violence of the storm from 
the partner of his innocence and guilt, 
nis joys and afflictions, it is probable, 
hat he fled for refuge to some tree, 
‘hose thick foliage afforded him a 
nomentary relief ; but its branches, 
pverloaded with rain, soon poured a 
ollected torrent on his unprotected 
fad, With trembling precipitation 
me sought the jutting rock, whose 
repercussive roar terrified him with 
he apprehensions of still greater dan- 
ser: The cave alone remained unex- 
lored 3 but the cave was occupied by 
ie wolf, the tyger, the panther and 
he lion, formerly the objects of his 
om but now the scourges of 
fis guilt, Oppressed with bodi'y and 
enental sufferings, he throws himself 
pn the ground, imploring the Author 
hs Nature mercifully to deprive him of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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at existence, which was now become 
n itolerable burden. At length the 
inds and thunder are hushed; the 
rain ceases, and the sky resumes its 
‘onted splendor. Although justly the 
Mbject of divine anger, he feels his 
‘reagth of mind return ; and now, anx- 
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ious alone for his unhappy help-mate, 
he makes the woods to echo with the 
name of Eve ;—ut no reply is heard. 
With difficu:ty he finds the spot, from 
which he had been separated from her : 
There he sees her extended, and appa- 
rently lifeless. Guided by nature, 
more than reason, he conveys her to a 
drier spot, exposes her to the rays of 
the sun, wrings the rain from her 
flowing tresses, and communicating 
the warmth of his bosom to hers, re- 
stores her to sensation. How endear- 
ing their looks! how tender their 
congratulations! how ardent their gra- 
titude to their offended, but placable 
Creator ! 

This dreadtul, but useful warning, 
necessarily suggested to the Father of 
mankind the expediency of a retreat, 
where, with his sole companion, he 
might be protected from the storm, 
and the beast of prey, the lightning, 
and the thunder. The seeds of art 
were sown in his breast: Necessity 
now rendered them productive and 
useful: The cottage was raised, suffici- 
ent for shelter and security ; and was 
decorated with a variety of shrubs, 
planted by the hand of Eve, and bear- 
ing the most odoriferous flowers. In 
this rude essay of Adan, let the archi- 
tect recognize the origin of his art, 
whilst the rich and luxurious acknow- 
ledge, that the most gorgeous palace 
isa proofof the vanity of the human 
mind, superadded to the weakness of 
our corporeal faculties, 

Thus happily secured fcom immedi- 
ate danger, our first parents indulged 
them elves in many insocent pleasures ; 
for man was net then altogether cor- 
rupted. So bountiful was the earth, 
that she required but little cultivation: 
her fruits, almost spontaneously yield- 
ed, were suffi ient for the ; ratitication 
of the appetite; and the hands of 
Adam were never stained with blood : 
But sin, by degrees, diminished their 
strength. When they repaired to the 
scene of their morning toil they found 
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the air damp and; chilling, the rays of 
the noon-tide suh powerfu ‘land even 
oppressive, and the dews of the even- 
ing raw and unwholesome. Some se- 
curity from the: weather, more than 
the cottage or grove supplied, which 
might screen them i in, their walks and 
at their labours, was found necessary : 
the idea of clothing was suggested ; 
and necessity was not slow in provi- 
ding the materials: the fibres of leaves 
served to connect other leaves, which, 
happily disposed by the hand of Eve, 
afforded suffici ient raiment for herself 
and her husband,—Simplicity exulted 
at that display of/funcy, at which mo- 
dern refinement would smile. 

Before the deluge, the progress of 
fashion must have been slow and irre- 
gular; as a young lady, it may be well 
presumed, § seldom thought of making 
conquests, till she had at least com- 
pleted her first century. Itis possible, 
that taste was displ. ryed by the antedi- 
luvian fair in the choice of such skins, 
or feathers, as suited their complex. 
ions, or indicated that turn of mind, 
which they eithe} possessed, or aftec- 
ted to possess. ‘The plumage of the 
dove ornamented the bosom of | the 
tender and faithful shepherde:s, whilst 
the whiteness of the ermine designated 
the purity of her sentiments : the;co- 
quette faunted in the spotted skin of 
the leopard, and exhibited on her head 
the 


arying lustre of the peacock’s 
tail: the feathers, of the ostrich added 


dignity to the reserved beauty; ‘the 
younger misses designated approach- 
ing maturity by the delicate rose bud ; 

and those, who were further advan ced 
in years, announced the fuil possession 
of their charms by the union of the 
full-blown rose with; the ever-green 
myrtie.—In short, although luxury,was 
unknown, fashion was not idle; and 
the wish to please by external orna- 
ment existed in the human heart, long 
before Egypt had wrought her fine 
linens, the daughters of Israei exer- 
ted their skill in needle-work, or the 
gold of Ophir had fascinated a degejne- 
rate and corrupted wo Id. 

‘The Pentateuch, or five first books 
of the old testament, attributed to Mo- 
ses, contain the ‘clearest accounts of 
antiquity, which have reached pur 


se 


times, or pe. haps were ever recorded, 
With respect to persona? ornaments, 
we find in Genesis, that ejr- rings, and 
bracelets were pre sented. ; to Rebecca 
by the servants of the pattiarch Abra. 
ham in behalf of Isaac, Jewels of gold 
and silver were very common in the 
days of Moses ; and it may ec presumed, 
thateven in the wilderne ssythe prec ‘ious 
spoils of the Egyptians cpnstitated a 
part of the dress of the wandering Is. 
raeclites. It is acknowledged, tliat, o. 
vercome by the eloquerice pt their | lead. 
ers, they devoted their mest valuable 
effects to religious purposes 5 but we 
may rationally. conclude, shat this lau- 
dable sacrifice by no mearss precluded 
the use of other personat o raments, 
This species of luxury; although fre. 
quently censured, was certainty less re- 
prehensible than the sin af Micah,— 
who, abounding in the pre¢ions metals, 
replenished his house with gods, and, 
in order to maintain the dienity of the 
family, invested one of his sons with 
the priesthood. 

During the Jewish vepy by, slic, whilst 
tle people were poor, and con sequently 
refined luxury but litte Known, the 
advances ot fafbion i in drej\ vnust have 
been slow and irregular. ‘jn the days 
of Saul we donot read o! ‘ari extraordi- 
nary improvements in Grnimental ap- 
parel ; but we may reéastinably infer 
from the speech which Sahn 1el made 
to the people, when they;d emanded 
a king, that, among ctr¢r enormi- 
ties which the regal auihyrity «would 
necessarily introduce, the luxury 
of dress would not he jneglected: 
but the prophet, it may be pre- 
sumed, was silent in ttitis particu 
lar, from a conviction tliht magni- 
ficence in apparel was tr‘ fli ig , conipa- 
red with the evils re sultingitrom 2 arbi- 
trary power. His suiccesor, ever 
mindful of the sheepcote, Krom wie 
hehad been advanced fo @he throne, 
seems to have preserved Stok lable sim- 
plicity ; but from one of hi# poems, or 
psalms, wherein ke ¢elep rates “he 
glories of the king's daughjbr, it must 
be inferred that his peopl were not 
strangers to the splendoar df dress. A 
scriptural critic will doubt! thss tell USy 
that the passage to wh’ di IT allude 
must be taken in an allegor: cal sense: 
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f to this I reply, that the effusions of 
t fancy, whe:her allegories, parable-, 
metaphors, tropes or Similes, must 
be founded in nature, or Custom--- 
f they cannot otherwise please or instruct, 
because they will not be understood. 
¢ Had we no other proof of the art of 
‘ tillage being known in Judea in the days 
of Augustus Cesar, the parable of the 
sower Wili alone eviiice its existence. 
It must therefore be allowed, that the 
artists of Israel, during the reign of 
{ David, were capable of manufactur- 
rich and elegant clothing for tie 
princes of their tribes, who, lise the 
tarandees of most nations, attracted 
éthe respeét of their inferiors as well 
} from magnificence of apparel, as from 
strength of body, or clevation of 
{mina 
i I believe it will be granted, that 
ithe weaith and consequence acqui- 
Ired by the exercise of any particular 
fart, will, in a civilized nation, excite 
imen of ingenuity and enterprize to a 
idisplay of faculties and exertion ef 
ftaleats, of which themselves were be- 
ffore probably unconscious. When I 
jcall to mind the temple of Belus, the 
omb of Ninus, and the gardens of 
miramis, I am led to conclude 
that the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
jhe executed those prodigies of art, 
wnust have applied themselves, with 
ssiduity and success, to works of less 
fabour and magnificence, but of equal 
plegance and refinement. ‘Their most 
tly silks were doubtless rendered 
te valuable by the admixture of 
old, and, after being disposed by the 
and of fa/bion, added grace to beau- 
» lustre to majesty, and dignity to 
tligion, The priesthood in ancient 
imes were as well acquainted with the 
‘ature of the human heart, as those, 
fx in our days preach a purer doc- 
ne; they Knew, that men were 
et oe governed by their senses, 
a es _and, therefore, 
ir eyes with magnificence 
@ splendour ; whilst they over-awed 
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their minds with portentous fables, and 
inexplicable mysteries. 

The most uncultivated tribes of 
American indians, are as susceptible 
of pride and pleasure, arising from per- 
sonal embellishineats, as the most po- 
lished courder at St James's or Ver- 
sailles. Before Cooke discovered Ora- 
here, the natives of that island were 
spiendia in their apparel, and could 
beast theix fashions in dress, which, 
however ai first disgusting to an Eu- 
ropean, were, doubtl ss in their opi- 
nion, elegant and sumptuous. Even 
the philosophic Banks aid not behold 
the roval Oberea with indifference ; 
but wiih tne gallantry of asecond An- 
thony paid homage to the taste and 
beautics of euother Cleopatra. 

L shall siortly en eavour, mr. Edi- 
tor, more mintitely to trace the pro- 
gress of fashions in dress through 
the earlier ages, and contrast them 
with those modes which at present 
prevail in the most populous cities, and 
polis ed courts of Europe: but you 
will confess, that the investigation will 
require some time and labour. The 
indexes of the works of antiquarians 
must be consulted with the greatest 
attention, and the copper-plate prints 
of the lady’s magazine, that valuable 
repository of taste, inspected with a 
critical eve. Every man of moderate 
capacity, assisted by books, or an able 
preceptor, may make himself master 
of any particular science ; but I fear, 
that after ail my researches and labour, 
I shall be able to give your readers 
but a very inadequate history of fa- 
shion, 


——— Which, like sick men’s 
dreams, 
Varies all shapes, and mixes all ex- 
trenies. 
I am, sir, 


Your humble servant, 


PHILOCOSMOS. 
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ZEtas parentum pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiotes, mox datures 
Progeni¢m vitiosiorem. ‘ Hor. 


j 
AN has been defined by some 
arisible, by others a reasonable 
creature ; but the epithet of sociab'e 
belongs to himas. properly as any other. 
As soon as men began to unite more 
closely,'‘and dwell together in societies, 
reason, or a kind of instinct, taught 
them, that there was some regard due 
from one to the other ; which regard 
was diversified by each society accor- 
ding to its particular genius. 

The Asiatics,—-who shared ina lively 
imagination, a tender heart, and aisup- 
ple mind, were almost guilty of excess 
in the expressions of their civilities. 
The humble manner in which Abra- 
ham and Lot received the- angels, 
whom they took for men ; the submis- 
sion with which Abigail addressed her- 
self to David, to appease his wrath ; 
and many other instances, are strong 
examples of this eastern complaisance, 
—which was carried to the greatest 
height by the Assyrians, Medes | and 
Persians, who were bred up in the 
strictest principles of passive obediénce, 
and were wont to worship abselute 
power in its worst of shapes. . 

The Europeatis, of a graver |and 
more phlegmatic disposition, a greater 
soul, and a temper not easily to be 
subdued or controled, expressed their 
friendship, esteem, or respect, in a 
plainer or less servile manner. Accord- 
ingly we find that the Greeks, accus- 
tomed to that equality whereby 'free 
and popular states are distinguished,— 
despised and contemned, as the mean- 
est prostitution, that supine grovelling 
homage exacted. from them by those 
kings of Persia, tn whose service they 
had courageously exposed their lives; 
though, at the same time, they were 
the politest people of the then known 
werld, and as remarkable for their 
courteousness and good-breeding, as 
for their skillin all the arts, both of 
war and peace, 

Notwithstanding the manners of the 
inhabitants of Italy had been yerv 
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mich softened, by the mikturecf seve. 
ral Greek colonies ; yet;, they appear 
to have been downrighé honest peo. 
ple, rather than fine genemen, 

Rome at first, was oniy a confused 
heap of uncivilized natiogs. Addicted 
to rural concerns, and engaged in per. 
petual wars, they long .*tained their 
genuine rusticity: the: constitution 
of their government frst polished 
them ;—the common péepple became 
submissive and respectfy?, while am- 
bition taught those in higher stations 
affability. f 

At length, towards thejend of their 
commonwealth and und&r their first 
emperors, plenty, luxury, fetters,—but 
especially their intercoutse with the 
Greeks, who after the la’s of liberty, 
had improved their ina!}ners—made 
the Romans excel all othér nations in 
politeness, as well as power ; so that 
they were proud of nothing so much 
as what they called Roman urbanity, 
This, in time, altered insensibly for 
the worse, and, at the dismfembering of 
the empire, degenerated into fulsome 
compliments, and nauseotts adulation, 


Hence we may conclide, that it has | 


fared with politeness as with most o- 


ther things: they rise fr¢ni small be- j 


ginnings, and by slow dgrees; are 
next carried as far as they tan go; but, 


having attained the summif of their ma- § 
turity, suddenly experience a rapid de- | 
cay. They may be compared to the § 


stone of Sysiphus, which being rolled 


up hill with uncommon pains, no soon 
er reaches the top, than lack it tum § 


bles with irresistible force. 


Riches and power, virtie and learn- & 
ing, hononrand morality ;'nay, religt- 
on itself, have had the same fate, a | 


mong all nations, and in all ages: 
Rome, Carthage, Athens, and Sparta, 
—-the two former competitors for the 


empire of the world, the latter for § 
that of Greece,—are striking proof 9 


of what is here asserted. 


Rome, till the end ofthe second 


Punic war, struggled hard with ber 


neighbours, for a smaller territory 
than what is, at present, possessed by k 
. k . 1 M 

the pope. Then she was galiant, 20 9 
' p 
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t and laborious. She afterwards 
aged war with mighty kingdoms, and 
xe formidable to the greatest 
es: thénshe grew learned, know- 
ite, and magnificent. She at 
starrived to such anheight of wealth 
and power as to overcome all that 
ithstood her, establish her dominion 
ithout controul, and reign mistress of 
zhe world: ‘Toen she became covet- 
and dishonest, luxurious and ef- 
eminatey—and fell in her corruption 
victim to the talents, the enterprize 
the ambition ef one of her own 
kitizens. Similar has been the fate 
pf even the best governments: but 
bo’ all things are prone to change and 
fecay, itis a duty we owe to God 
and our country demands it—to 
vard off aslong as may be that depra- 
frity of mind, and that corruption 
fmanoers which the experience of all 
fives assures us will sooner or later o- 
wertake nations----and plunge them 
from power and enjoyment, into mise- 
and contempt—from the polish of 
fWilization to the barbarism of the sa- 
state, It isenough tosubmit tothe 
abject change when it becomes inevi- 
able: “tweie inexcusab!e to invite it 
er—let Americans remember this. 
But, lest the picture I have drawn 
y seem too serious to some, | shall 
onclude w'th astory, which may serve 
0 enliven alittle what otherwise might 
appear to be gloomy. 
: “ About acentury ago, a venerable 
fold man, who had passed all the offices 
jin one of the chief towns in Holland, 
with honor and applause, and had 
#eained great riches without reproach, 
chad some thoughts of returning to his 
9 Bowel In order to take leave 
sof his friends and acquaintance in an 
thandsome manner, he invited them, 
young and old, of both sexes (and they 
jvere people of the best fashion in the 
splace) toan entertainment at his own 
thouse. They met together with great 
s€xpectations ; but, to their no small 
surprize, saw a long table, hardly co- 
[vere with a scanty blue cloth, on 
“hich were alternately placed platters 
in of butter-milk, and sour-crout, 
aps of pickled herrings, and huge 
cheeses: “The rest of the cheer was 
made up with butter and roegen-brodt 
j COL. Mac, Vol. III. No. 1. 
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or rye-bread; and cans of small-beer 
were at hand for those that had a mind 
to drink; trenchers served instead 
of plates, and not a single servant at- 
tended. The company secretly cur- 
sed the old fellow’s humour, but out 
of respect to his great age, and still 
greater merit, bridied their resentment, 
and affected to be content with their 
homely fare. 

The ald gentleman seeing the joke 
take, was unwilling to carry it too far, 
and soon shifted the scene. ‘Iwo 
boorin-maids, in cleanly country garbs, 
appeared at their master’s call, with 
a secoid course: the blue cloth was 
exchanged for white linen; the plat. 
ters and trenchers were transforme1 
into pewter; the mean food into good 
salt beef ant boiled fish ; the brown 
into household bread ; and the small- 
beer into wine. The guests grew bet- 
ter pleased, and the master of the 
feast became more earnest in his in- 
vitations, After he had given them 
time to eat of this second course, at a 
signal he made, the third was served 
up bya maitre d” hotel inform, followed 
by half a dozen powdered lackies, in 
gaudy liveries. The most beautiful 
flowered damask was spread over the 
table ; the richest plate and most cu- 
rious china adorned the side-board, 
whilst a profusion of soups, olios, 
tame and wild-fowl, ragouts, d/ancs 
mangers---in a word, all that the art 
of a modern Frenci cook could pro- 
duce, ranged in a well-disposed judi- 
cious order, seemed to court the taste 
and renew the appetite of the whole 
company. Acd to this, strong bodie i 
chateau margou, generous burgundy, 
spark ling champaign,--in short achoice 
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of the best wines that commerce could 
procure: and, that nothing might be 
wanting that could delight the senses, 
by tre time’ a sumptuous desert was 
brought in, a melodious concert, made 
up of an ageeeable variety of instru- 
ments, was heard in the next room. 
Healths went round, mirth increased, 
and the old man seeing that noching 
but his departure, and that of the 
gravest of the company, was waited 
for togive a loose to joy and pleasure, 
arose and made the following dis- 
course. —— 
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‘ Ladies ard gentlemen, 
‘thank you fer this favour: 
‘for one 
‘but I hope those that are disposed for 
* dancing will! accept of a bali, which 
“I have ordered to be prepared for 
‘you. Before the fiddles ftrike up, 
‘give me leave tomakea fhort reflec- 
‘tion upon this entertainment, which 
* otherwise would appear whimsical, 
€ or the effeét of humour only : 
‘ serve to give ‘you an idea of our Com- 
© mon-Wealth. ' By living after that pe- 
‘nurious manner exhibited in the firf 
‘course, our anceftors raised their in- 
‘fant flate, and acquired hberty, 
* we ealth, and power. These were pre- 
‘ served by our fathers, who lived in 


it may 


Account of the Mud-I nguana. 
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t heartily 
it is time 
of ‘my age to withdraw ; 





i 


‘ have seen in the sece'nd course, Bit, 
‘if an old man may bé permitted, be. 
‘ fore he leaves you whom he deal 
‘ loves, to speak his thoughts froth 
*T am indeed afraid thi at ‘that extra. 
* vagant plenty you h observed jy 
‘ the last course, will, ,if persisted} i, 
‘ deprive us of thove ai lvantages whic 
* our ancestors earneciby the sweatg 
‘their brows, and wlhyci our fathes 
« by their industry and} good manag. 


‘ ment, have transinitted tous.-- Younes 


‘that handsome but? plain way ye 


‘ people ! Ladvise you to be merry thy] 


* evening ; 
* row upon what I ‘ha 
‘ you to day.—Good njght !’ 
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[With a Plate exb:biting two specimens of the Anima. | 


3 IE amphibious bipes represented 
by the enyraving annexed, was 
first discovered in South-Carolipa up- 
wards of twenty years ago, by doctor 
Garden of Charilesten ;* who sent some 
of the same Pegs in spirits, to John 
] llis, esquire, F. R. S. in England. 
The singular figure of this animal ex- 
cited the curios ity of European natu- 
ralists, who, after the closest exaimina- 
tion, agreed it Was a non-descript of a 
very extraordinary kind. It was not, 
however, without much hesitation, 
they formed thi$ opinion; for the re- 
semblance which the pennated opercu- 
la bore to those lof the larva or aqua- 
lic state of the english lacerta, called 

eft, or water-newt, inclined even: Lin- 

neus himself, fora es to think it 
the larva state of some large kiid of 
lizard. In Englatid they called te nind 
the wonderful changes in their lizards, 
and those no less; remarkable in sPOgs ; 

and that efts, in their aquatic state, 
were provide d Wi ith similar opertula, 
vr coverings to their gills; which also 
serve them as fing to swim with during 
this state, but which they lose, as well 
as the tail fin, when they become land 
animals. Hence it was thought Leéces- 
sary to examine the lacertas in the Bri- 








* See Philos. Trans, vol, LVI. p, 189. 
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tish museum, to see w hether any of the 
young ones had only twp feet: butaf. 
ter going through many \Jads, no such 
instance was found; for there were foil 
feet perfectly formed, jn even thos 
that were but just compg out of the 
egg. t 
During this state of ingertainty, Mr | 
Eltis forw warded to dectot Linnieus, 


Upsal, at doctor Garcen® request, aj% 


; but think sé riously tomor. | 
be been telling 


- 


account of the largest specimen, tegt-| 


ther with one of the srualbe 


rs preserves ie 


in spirits, and desired his bpinion. Lin 


nazus returned an answet 


ee 
in January, 


+ 
Vi 
3766, which, as it is Curiptis, we tral 


scribe here at length. 

* [received doctor 
‘ rare two- Footed enivatal With § gills and 
“lungs. The animal is tprobably th 
‘ Jarva of some kind of Seon v hich 
* 1 very much desire he #viil partic 
: larly enquire into. If it} 

‘ dergo a change, it beloiggs to the oF 
€ der of Nantes, which are both lungs 
‘and gills; andifso, it mast be a new 
‘and very distinct ¢ genus,} ‘and should 


* most properly have e thefa une of Sr 
© ren. I cannot yeah 
* you how much this two: 


*it isa larva he will no do 


re 
| 
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cescribe te 
© footed aie ' 
¢ mal has exercised wehts: aa 
mal Nas exercised my thoughts: Fy 
»t find some 


Garden's very § 
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of them with four feet. It is not 

an easy matter to reconcile it to the 
bara of the lizard tribe, its fingers 

being furnishet with claws; all the 
k larvas of lizards that I know are 
i wehout them.--- (Digitis muticis.) 
i Then also the branchiz, or gills, are 
# not tobe met with in the aquatic 
& salamanders, which are probably the 
ie Jarvas of lizards. Further, tliecroak- 
* ing noise or sound it makes, does not 
i* agree with the larvas of those an:- 
\ mals; nor does the situation of the 
‘anus: so that there is no creature 
L ever saw, that I longed so much 
* to comprehend as this.’ 

‘P, S. Ina letter lately received 
{rom doctor Garden, he mentions 

one remarkable property of this ani- 
* mal; which is, that his servant en- 
 deavouring to kill one of taem by 
# dashing it against the stones, it broke 

into three or four pieces. He further 
' says, that he has had an opportunity 

of seeing many of them Jately of a 
* much larger size, and that he never 
fa one with more than two feet; so 

that he is fully convinced that it is 

quite a mew genus of the animal 
kingdom.’ 

Themud-inguana, or siren, is found 
inswampy and muddy places, by the 
side of pools, under the trunks of old 

rees that hang over the water: it is of- 
enthoughimproperly called in South- 
varolina, the pond-worm. 

| The less one marked B in the plate, 
easured about nine inches, and ap- 

ar to be a very young state of the 
nimal, as the fin of the tail, and the 
percula or coverings of the gills were 
ut little extended towards tneir full 
uw. ‘These opercula consist each of 

three indented lobes hiding the gills 

from view, and are placed just above 
hetwo feet: the feet appear like little 
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In the specimen A, which was thir- 
ty one inches long, the head is some- 
what like that of an eel, but more com- 
pressed ; the eyes are small, and plac. 
ed where those of the eel are ;—inthis 
they are hardly visible. ‘This small- 
ness of the eye best suitsan animal who 
lives so much in mud, ‘The. nostrils 
are very plainly to be distinguished: 
these, with the gills, and the remarka- 
ble length of the lungs, shew it to be 
a true amphibious animal. ‘The mouth 
is small in proportion to the length ot 
the body, butits palate, and the inside 
of the lower jaw [fig. C] are well pro- 
vided with many rows of pointed teeth: 
with this provision of nature, added to 
the sharp exterior bony edges of both 
the upper and under jaws, the animal 
seems capable of biting and grinding 
the hardest kind of food. The skin, 
which is black, and full of small {cales, 
resembles shagreen : these scales are ot 
various sizes and shapes, according to 
their situation ; but all appear sunk in- 
to its gelatinous surface: those along 
the back and belly are of an oblong 
oval form, and closely set together; in 
the other parts, they are round, and 
more distinct. Both the sides are mot- 
tled with small white spots, and have 
two distinct lines, composed of small 
white streaks, continued along from 
the feet to the tail. The fin of the tail 
has no rays, and is no more than aa 
adipose membrane, lke that of the eel. 
The opercula, or coverings to the gills, 
are doubly pennated; and under these 
coverings are the openings to the gills, 
three on each side, agreeably to the 
number of the opercula. 

It is highly probable that the mud- 
inguana is natural to Georgia and the 
Floridas.--- We sheuld be glad fo re- 
ceive any additional particulars respect- 


ing it. 


‘arms and hands, each furnished with 

pur hngers andevery finger withaclaw. 
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I had just this,’ said I, as I 


sera, 


| 


Was reading an account in the 
ac paper of a gentleman who had 


Et amor sceleratus habendi. 


married an agreeable young lady with 
a fortune of ten thousand pounds ;—— 
‘if I had just this, | would journey 
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14 
cheerfully thie’ life :—a cofnplaint 
should not be tittered from my mouth, 
and 1 would endeavour to prevent 
those of othe} people :—the hungry 
should not g@ unsatisfied from my 
door ;—nor should the naked curse 
me while he sat shivering over a few 
dying embers; and the rude! storm 
rattled on his ragged roof. I: would,’ 
said I, ‘ be a father to the fatherjess, 
a husband to the widow: and I woul !,’ 
~—but here a sympathetic tear stopped 
further utterance ; it had nc \power 
over, the flowings; of my heart—I 
thought I would make all ‘aronnd me 
happy. 

The wish was a' kind of prophetic 
one ; Providence intended to put my 
virtue to the trial. I had just fibished 
the paragraph, and thrice wiped my 
eyes with a white cambric handker- 
chief ;—-—it wa} from thee, Alatira, I 
received it, wet; with the crystal drops 
which had fallen for the death of an 
indulgent father-—tbey have never yet 
been washed from it,—nor shal} they 
ever mix with the stream while ? pos- 
sess it, but I will adda few more to 
them, as of'en us all-powerful nature 
shall call then from my eyes :—1 had 
just finished the paragraph—whe'n the 
post-man brought me a leiter, inform- 
ing me, that my brother Jacob,. who 
had emigrated to the East-Indies, in 
order to get int some other fainily, 
had died, and left me ten thousand 

younds. 

When I had finished the letter, I 
lifted up my white cambric hand. 
kerchief, which ;1 had laid on; the 
table—! lifted it+-and put it inta my 

ocket. 

When I readian ‘account of : the 
death of a brother,—when I had ta- 
ken up my white cambric handker- 
chief, had I not informed the redder 
what I did with it, he would naturally 
have concluded, that I used it either 
to wipea tributary, or at least a fa- 
shionable tear from my cheek—J Hid 
neitner. { 

There is nothing more difficult than 
to give a reason fer every thing that 
happens—l think, however, that I 
a give ewe for this :— 

For there are ‘two circumstances 


I 
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which render the min‘ Jess susceptible 
of the natural feelingdupon the death 
of any relation-— ; 

‘The first is, when the hardly knew, 
or never were intimé#te with the é. 
ceased : and the seco'Ad is, when he 
leaves any thing behind him valuable 
enough to occupy the'mind so much, 
as to divert the melancholy feelings 
which would otherwite «rise on th ; 
occasion, :* : 

Now, both these ¢ir¢iiastances con. 
curred in the present cése. Jacobhai® ! 
begun his peregrinatio# in the seven fy | 
teenth year of his age, tvhile I wasye i) i 
a child: our acquaintaihe? had hardly i 

f 
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, 
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begun ; nor was it caryied on by par. 
taking of mutual divéjsions, or sha § 
ring in mutual hope’ affd fears. Thu # 
he was unto me as anftalien, and not § 
as a brother ; and, mogeover, hehai & 
Jeft me as much as woiild have mad & 
many an one rejoice ‘at {he death of a 
brotiier who had been bitought up with 
him as such. f 

[ had asked two or’ three of my 
neighbours to sup with} me; but! 
now wished I had net Cone il, On a. § 
count of the expens¢—ell me, ma. 
ture! what is it,—for & could never 
yet discover it—telj ‘m4, what is tt 
that contracts the heart no the acqui. | 
sition of wealth ? i 

‘Iam now no more of the family 
of Pennyless,’ said I ;—** { am aget- jj 
i 
4 


i 


as 7 


, 


tieman, and I will live xs a gentle J 
man :’--so | leaned my hehd backwards 
on the chair, and began fo plan outa © 
scheme for my future’ cahduct in hile 
After I had turned it this way, and 
that way, and, in short; every way 
that I could think of, —it Would not do, 
‘I wil] go to bed’, snidi! ; ‘a com 
fortable nap will refresh ny mind, and 
this wi] makeit do in thesmorning’.+ 
So I laid me down, arid thirned mete 
this site, aad to that, sive, and put | 
myse|f into this and thet posture, ; 
but I could not get the.nag | wanted; F 
nor would the scheme’ gd. out of my 
head, ' . 
It was a maxim amon the stot 
philosophers, and ian by many 
people as a dernier rescurfe,—-to beat 
courageously up against ‘the tide o 
misfortunes; while niy Liocd and Fy 
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spirits rushed warmer into my veins, 
than at this present moment when they 
can hardly crawl along, 1 was fond of 
this method; but I generally teund 
it was spending my strength in vain. I 
have therefore long since adopted a 
quite different one, which is,—to lay 
myself supinely on the surface of the 
stream, and glide with the current : 
when a rock or precipice scems to tall 
in my way, | paddje myself to one 
side of it with a leg, or an arm, and 
always give myself as little trouble on 
the occasion as possible. 

I took this method in the present 
case, and since the scheme would not 
goout of my head, resolved to let 
it continue there, as long as it pleased : 
so I prosecuted it all night, and, a- 
bout nine o'clock in the morning, had 
fixed ona plan. I had no sooner fix- 
ed upon it than I got out of bed, 
wrote it down upon a piece of paper, 
with my annual income upon one co- 
Jumn, and my expence upon the o- 
ther ;—when, to my great mortifica- 
tion, I found that the expense, as I 
had planned it, would be exactly seven 
} pounds thirteen shillings and six-pence 
; halfpenny above my income. 

I then ran over all the other plans 
= I had thought of during the 
ynight : there were none of them that 
! would answer :—and this could not 
i be executed upon one single farthing 
) less than I had estimated it at. 

| Had I just this seven pounds 
j thirteen shillings and sixpence haif- 
, Penny, ’said I, * it would make me com- 
’ Pletely happy—-’ 

(oo I began to revolve in my mind, 
With the utmost earnestness how | 
{should obtain it. «3 will conceul,’said J, 
my having gotien the meney jor a 
year;it will then amount toten tousand 
five hundred pounds, —w hich whi ea- 
isily bring mattersto bear.’--On further 
wellection, this would not co ; Thad 
told the Story the night before, —and 
Mt Was flying amon? all the neiehbours. 

While i was in this diienma, the 
ae Came to tell me, that old Peter 
fre at the door. Now Peter, on ac- 
a his name, wasa weekly pen- 

ner, on whom I had long been ac- 
Ustomed to bestow a penny every 
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saturday morning: The girl had told 
him of my good fortune—and he, no 
doubt, had reckoned something upon 
it-—-* Bid him go about his business,’ 
said I, in an angry tone :—but my 
heart smote meas I said it; and I re- 
membered the promises I had made 
when § recerved the letter. ‘* Just 
heaven !—is it thus,’ said I, * that 
we sport with our vows?—I wiil 
go this moment and give hun six- 
pence at least.’ 

So I put my hand into my 
pocket, and walked hastily to the 
dvor —‘ Peter!’ said avarice, while 
1 was going out at it, and had gotten 
the sixpence ready,—* you are at 
this moment short of your reckoning 

even pounds thirteen shillings and 

sixpence halfpenny, and yet you are 
pong, like a fool, to give away your 
money’— 

At this very instant, old Peter bow- 
ed to me, with a most piteous counte- 
nance; the look, methought, seemed 
tocry aloud—‘ this is what I did net 
expect !’ I stood in the door, agitated 
between two violeat passions---Cha- 
rity bade me reach out my hand, and 
give it--avarice contradicted it ;—so 
i would give it,—and | would not give 
it: Peter saw my distress, and mo- 
destly walked our, and shut the street- 
door behind him. 

He was no sooner gone, than I cur- 
sed him for departing : 1 was convin- 
ed that I would have g.ven it to him 
if he had staid ; and Jaid all the b'aine 
upon his precipitate retreat—which 
ought naturally to have fallen on the 
badness of my own heart. 

I put up the sixpence, walked into 
the roomagain, and sat down to break - 
faust. —There were two things that em- 
harrassed me so much, that I could 
not eat; the first was the want of the 
seven pounds thirteen shillings and 
sixperce halfpenny,—-and the second 
was the figure of old Peter, which 
presented itself to my imagination, 

is shivering in his hovel, thro’ 
every cranny of which the b eak « ind 
was whistlirg, and disturbing his hoa- 
ry jocke,--while he was every now and 
then casting a melancholy look around 
him, in quest of something to re-nin- 
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dle the poor rernzins of a fire just ex- 
piring--and, witha dispairing eye, ex- 
ploring every corner for a scanty 
crust, or any thing to allay his cra- 
ving appetite. 

Methought, when he had in this 
manner rummaged the whole hovel, 
and could find nothing either to miti- 
gate his cold orihun.er, that he sat 
down upon his chkir, leaned his head 
upon his hand, turned up his eyes to 
heaven, and gaveia sigh:—the sigh, | 
thought, was accofipanied with a curse 
upon me, for having denied his usual 
boon :—* what will become of him ? 
said [ ;—* he must expire before mon. 
«day'—so I took out the fix-pence, 
and looking at it+—* may no person 
‘ever suffer so mich for the want of 
‘you as he just now does; nor ¢ver 
feel so sharp a‘pang for possessing 
‘ you as I do,’ sait 1.———-——- 

‘ Perhaps, all that has now patsed 
before me may be an illusion,” said 
‘and he may,}at this instant, be 
begging at the orner of a street, 
from somehbody}as hard-hearted as 
‘myself——I will go immediately 
and find him out: and if I do not 
find him, I will find plenty of others 
to bestow something upon, who may 
‘be in as much want.’ So I put 
eleven shillings and nine-pence into my 
po: ke’, and went out, resolved to be- 
stow every farthing of it in charity, 
before I should return. 

1 had gotten but a little way trom 
my own door, when I saw a poor man 
at a distance, standing in a suppliant 
posture: my niggard heart revolted 
against all the resolutions I had made ; 
——* it is he,’ said [—‘and | must give 
‘away my money, altho’ I have alrea. 
* dy seven pounds ‘fifteen shillings and 
 six-pence half-penny per annum too 
‘fittle.’ When 4d approached the 
man, and found it was not him, my 
heart rejoiced within meas | passed by. 

In going through several purts ‘of 
the town, I met a variety of objects of 
charity ; but [ induétriously kept from 
Jooking at any of them, lest pity sheuld 
overcome avarice, und force a pasiave 
into my heart. While I shunned eeu 
rv other bes gar, § wou'd have per- 
suaded myse'f that'1 wanted to mee 
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Peter; but it was only .@ pretences 
for I got home with évety: farthing of 
the money in my pocket ‘which I had 
carried out. ‘ 

A semblance of virtue ‘wii! often sti. 
fle the monitor within us: I had done 
my duty, I thought, with ‘respect to 
Peter; and if { had not elven him the 
money at first, nov found ‘him outnow, & 
it was not my fault; sd Ljsat dowa to & 
dinner, and began to coifsider how [| & 
could get the seven potinds thirteen 
shijlings and six pence ha\f-periny per 
annum, that I wanted. |; 

On sunday, at churei,,: my head 
was full of it—it was fell. of it al 
the week, till friday everting, when I i 
came home and found anpther letter 
vpon my table, informing ine, that my 
brether’s effects had tarded to much 
better account than was expected ; and | 
tiat instead: of zen, I should get at least 
twenty thousand pounds -—* I will 
double the plan I had fornzed before,’ 
said I--. and then £ shall appear 
somcbody,---but in crder'to do this, 
I want fifteen pounds sey'n shillings 
and a penny: if J had fiust this, f 
should undoubtedly be happy.’ 

There are no limits to svarice— 
I now spent as uneasy 3 night, contri- 
ving how to acquire this fitihen pounds 
odd, as I had done before'pn account 
of tre ha'fofit, I rose doout eight 
ofclock in the morning, and, taking 
hold of the right knee of my bree 
ches in order to put them #n, all the 
money inthe pocket of. thitm fell on 
the floor, On gathering:jit up, and 
counting jt, I found exactii the eleven 
shillings and ninepence—j+-* I never 
carried money so long hefgre’ said}; 
‘ without parting with sonée of it’-— 

O conscience !|——-consesgnce! howe 
ever we may attempt to ‘stifle thee 
thou art a faithful monitor, and _ wilt 
be perpetiially endeavouring; ro rouse 
us from the indulgence of gur crimes. 
When I saw the monev intouched, 
thou toldest me I had dony amiss-'- 
and I listened to what thou::oldest me. 

‘Wh ol had but litt esto spate 
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said I, ‘I always gave a part cf that & 
little; and never, ti}] I; béfame pos: & 


sessed of much, did L carrg}a sum 9 
long undiminished in my p'tket;—— §f 
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¢ but I will now attone for my fault’. 
| While T stid this, I felt benevolence 
‘rushing warm into my Leart. There is 
; nothing better than to seize a lucky 
moment: now Peter at this very mo- 
age hitthe door with the knocker; 
"and, as it was about the usual time of 
his coming, the sound of the knock- 
i hit my heart. 
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“ Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur’’. 





If the cap fits you, take it. 


Af evenings ago,as I was musing 
on the parties so prevalent in 
most governments, and comparing 
them in my mind to that extraordina- 
ry production of nature, the polypus, 
could not help thinking there was 
same prepriety in the comparison, 
I had often seen the flaming partizan 
Yurned inside out, and yet remain, like 
the polypus, as vivacious and busy as 
heir. Tracing the similitude fur- 
ther, I leaned back in my chair, and 
ellasleep,under the impression of these 
eflections, and found them renewed 
jad exemplified in a dream,— 
t The earth appeared to be generally 
vered with waters—a *‘ sea without 
shore”, The transition to a scene so 
tew and terrible excited some alarm : -- 
wut my fears soon yielded to astonish- 
lent at the metamorphosis which fol- 
owed. Great part of the human 
ace were transformed into the finny 
brood, and sported on the liquid ele- 
hentin avariety of gambols, accor- 
ling to their instinctive propensities, 
(range as this revolution appeared, it 
id not, however, seem to aflect those 
9 escaped the metamorphosis,— 
nd who, on the contrary, pursued 
ir various avocations and amuse- 
ents, as if nothing had happened. I 
felt endued with the power of 
fraversing with my eye the hidden re- 
fssesofthe deep; and gave a scope 
»my inclination, prompted by curiv- 
my and a thirst after knowledge, to 
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A Dream. 
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—-—‘You’ said I, lox king at the 
eleven and ninepence in my hand— 
‘you shal] pay the forfeit of my 
crimes---jong have you shut out every 
sucial feeling from my heart; but you 







shail never have it in your power todo 
so again.’—So1 seat the old man a- 
Way rejoicing, 
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explore the various classes of these 
ew supporters of the Chinese doctrine 
of tran-formation. 

As I coujd not discover either the 
sea-snake or the kraaken, the whale 
appeared tobe the largest inhabitant 
of the waters: He moved along in all 
the majesty of strength. 1 considered 
him as the ruler of the ocean; and 
was contemplating the advantages he 
seemed to possess, in his relative stati- 
on, over those of the great among the 
human race—who are often constrain- 
ed to tread a path of thorns, prepared 
for them by individuals far beneath 

hem in rank—I{ conceived, in short, 
that this mighty monster of the deep 
reigned absolute and uncontrouled ;-- 
but was soon undeceived, and forced to 
confess, that his power was as vulne- 
rable as that of many among ourselves. 
I could perceive, on a nicer view, that 
this seeming lord of the‘ocean had ma- 
ny unéasy moments to render his sta- 
tion less enviable, and weaken its con- 
trast to that of man. His great bulk, 
which I had hitherto considered as a 
blessing that placed him at the head 
of the watry creation, and beyond the 
reach of enemies, now only served as 
a more conspicuous mark tor them to 
aim at; and, by its unwieldiness, to 
deprive him of the means of Celence. 
‘The thresher, a diminutive fish, com- 
pared to the whaie, ws oe. * 
most active and inveterate of his focs ; 
this ancient enemy of the busy 
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18 A Dream. if 
whale, for such he appeared to be, is This scene of enmit¥ roused my 


armed with two :members, which he compassion---and, as n;y power ex. 
exercises like flaiis upon the objects of tended no farther than 4sbservation, | 
resentment. Whenever the v hale turned from it;--but thé next objec 
arose towards the top of the water,the which drew my attertiah proved no 
thresher would ‘pursue and unnierci- less disagreeable. Various kinds of 
fully belabour him with those wea- the crucl and voracious 4)ark appear- 
pons--while he dextrously avoided the ed inshoals: some werd engaged in 
blows of this huge, but unwieldy an- snapping up the small ffy; while o 
tagonist--till the Jatter was fain to re- thers, intent only of wan himself, 
treat and descend. No sooner, had- were tinging their tracks! with human 
the whale sought for refuge below gore: Shey were relenthéss and insa- 
from one enemy,, than he met with a-  tiable. * These,’ said Ltoanyself, ‘ must 
nother in the sword-fish, who, ¢qua- ° have been moulded outwf swinclers, 


ly daring and vigilant with the former, ‘* Contractors, usurers ahd pettifog. § 


would often amuse himself by plung-  * gers---but, above all, many of them 
ing his sword into the belly of the per- ‘must have followed, in their former 


secuted fish.--- ‘ state, the profession of plundering and 
I should have been ata loss to ac- butchering the human strecies, tor the § 
count for this wanton propensity in ‘ obtaining of false glory,.and the hucre } 


these twosmaller fishes to tormentand ¢ of gain.’ 


de-troy, if possible, the great one—— A shoal of porpoises sow claimed 


perhaps the greatest of the fiany mynotice: ther plump ghd sleek car. 
tribe--had not the sudden recollection cases shewed they had Ween us * to 


of certain characters among ourselves fare deliciously. They ‘passed with § 
furnished me with a soultion to seeming contempt manyiof the finny & 


the diflicuitv. I remembered there tribes, as if beneath theirinotice ; Dut} 


ar ee a 


were such men as scribblers---- 1 observed that whenevsr a peculiar } 


ever active and daring in disturbing sort happened to pop ‘i view, they 


the repose of those who have attained instantly united in his destruction, 7 


: . . nk » . 
literary pre eminence---or risen to anddeveuvred bim with the vO: AClOUs it 


: 


high political stations. I said to my- . ness of a glurton.--This tainty group 


‘and sword-fish, cannot bear with men in their time. 


‘any greater than themselves---On Next came a shoal ol Aying fish, 
€ the other hand,” said 1,‘ great praise fluttering and dipping a they alter- 
‘is sometimes given where it is not nately cleft the two clespents. The § 
* due—and important offices are of- aerial frolics in which thty were &>| 
‘ten filled by pitiful characters— gaged, and the pains they, took to ds- 
‘ Hence he who; seeks an elevdtion play their pretty shapes} con inced 
‘unfitting his pretensions, must) ex- me, this frolicksome (tripe helonged fF 
‘pect tobe baited when up, and de- to the order of beaux --whife the palat 
‘spised when dpwn. Let us pro- eddolphins, who hung ujon the reas 
‘ fit,’ continued 1,‘ by thelesson before were as so many modern thelles upel 


‘ys—neither tht greatness of [the the watch to pick up stragiylers. 


self---‘little folks, like thethresher had undeubtedly been fn, tales aluer 


‘whale—the upper station he tookin The eschinus, or Sed;-hedge-hegs 
. oa . 5 . 
“the ocean—-nor ‘his retreat inte the was the next species I éxamined, 


w ar ot) ¢ ° ; ; ‘ . i: . 
low and retired parts of it could perceived them scattered @n numbers § 


+ oh. : a : ‘ ‘ : sf th 
shield him from the merciless biows among the various inhab Pants of the 
‘ 2 . ae } ° i 

of one enemy, or the murderous ocean, but the sharp spine} which co 


‘ 


‘ . - . { ° . » * e . 
so fondly painkd in the minds of ani were formerly distil 
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Asumed of pestering their neighbours 
ind plaguing themselves. 

‘The thornback, perch, and some 

hers, carried ample testimonials 

at the impertinent shafts of the nu- 
erous band of would-be-wits, had 
any advocates among the finny race, 

: The active freaks of a group of stur- 

ns now afforded me peculiar amuse- 
went ; and had they been less nume- 
has, I might have taken them for the 
whole tribe of morris dancers. I had 
sien, however, the pleasures of a rural 
viake, and the pastimes of leap-frog, 
lpp-step-and-jump &c. the recollec- 

a of which led me to class these 
lwely blades among the votaries of 

diversions. 

; While I was smiling at this sight, a 
syrange fish, which 1 took to be a non- 
cet, caught my eye as it glided 
apng --the seeming novelty arrested 

y attention. It had two large haun- 
ches somewhat like those of a camel 

d medary, though differently si- 
tate, the one being near the head, at 
tite upper part of the stomach; the o- 
tller upon the back, towards the tuil 
Ransacking my invention for a name, 
t4 give to an appearance so ew and 

pular, the dromedary-fish .eemed 
tq be the most suitable appellation, of 

otiers I cou'd devise. I had just 

sade up my mind upon it, when, lo! 
tHe parts I had regarded as a distinct- 
i¥@ Variation of nature, now convinced 
me, by aturn of the fish, that they 
ere mere deformities, the effect of ac- 

cient, or the misfortune of birth. — 
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A clear inspection determined this 
monster to be simply a cat-fish, with 
twy unhappy protuberances, resem- 
bling those ofa modern Venus, com- 
monly called the gorge and the bi- 
shop [ felt a suffusion overspread 
miy cheeks at the parrailel which ima- 
gination compelled me to draw. 

At this instant, my sleeping fancy 
was diverted from these disgusting 
scenes, to the shady brooks and pur- 
ling streams of a romantic solitude. 

The natural beauties of the place 
commanded my attention, and pre-en- 
gaged my approbation in favour of its 
watry inhabitants—with whom I now 
felt anxious to be acquainted. My 
curiosity was soon gratified---Here 
troops of spotted trout were ranging 
through the silver stream, in eager 
pursuit of a poor defenceless fly--the 
insect of a day; while others, ° more 
splendidly variegated, were foolishly 
engaged in catching at the bubbles and 
froth, which floated on the surface, as 
if it were foo! of exquisite flavour. 
I perceived these had been the gay, 
the trifling, and the thoughtless in 
life---while the former readily point- 
ed to my mind the character of a 
full-blooded fox-hunter. The frolics 
of these gentry were but of short 
duration--for scarcely had my eye sur- 
veyed this double group of figures, 
when out darted a formidable pike 
who had been lurking in ambuscade 
below them, and devoured the whole ! 
My pity was roused—I startled !—and 
awoke in a fright. 
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To the Enitor of the CoLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


The following piece in the oriental manner, lately written by a friend while in 
‘one ot the eastern states, appeared afterwards in a public paper there: butasit 


tfora place in your entertaining miscellany. 


ae not, to my knowledge, been printed in any other, | venture to recommend 


Your constant reader, 


A. B. 


Tus VISIONS or ALEPH. By Doctor T. 
Inscribed to the celebrated C——ss DE B---H-'RN--S. 


HY, said the sonof Aleph, dogs 

; my father so often retire to the 

sent shade? or why do I find him 

Mlsing on the murmuring voice of the 
(ol. Mag. Vou. Wl. No. 1, 
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stream? Often have I seen lis eyes 

dwell in the blue heavens ; often have 

I heard him sigh, as the black clouds 

were travelling into night. Tell me, 
D 
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whence are thy sighs—-tell me the wish 
of thy looks, ‘Thy smiles are placid— 
and where is there a seat for sorrow in 
the soul of Aleph’? 

His eyes turned: for a moment upon 
his son—then fixed on heaven: hielips 
quivered—his frame fhook—a tear fell 
upon his cheek, and if silence he clasp- 
ed to his bosom the son of his youth. 

The young roe bounded on the green; 
the lofty pines waved gently their bran- 
ches; the face of nature wore a sinile, 
and fresh beams of the sun darted from 
a cloud.— 

The soul of Aleph is full, and’ the 
soul of his son heaves in dread. 

Guardian of my youth! am not I 
the friend of my father? why wilt chou 
hide thine heart ? speak, Aleph! speak, 
my father! for mine fhall drink : thy 
words. 

Heaven! thine dye is open—the heart 
of Aleph is naked, 

My son! the fear that glistens in 
the eye of thy father is not the tear of 
sorrow. In his splendor thou hast seen 
the golden sun—ih ber glory thou hast 
viewed the silver ‘moon—in their full 
lustre thou hast beheld the sparkling 
stars. The sun if all his majefty, the 
moon in all her glory, and the fters in 
their fuli lustre, are creatures bat as 
Aleph, the wife, and the children. of 
Aleph;—nay higher in glory has he 
been than the sun: himself! 

Behold the mother of delight ad- 
vancing, and with her the sons and 
daughters of my love! Welcome, sweet 
pertner of my heaft! welcome beaute- 
ous offspring of love! you come as' A - 
leph prepares to break the seal of his 
bosom 

Recline beneath} that fhade of flow- 
ering vines, upon the turf which is 
scented by the breath of the lilly. You 
have observed lately that Aleph once 
took more pleasure in his flocks than 
now-—that his meads give him not:the 
same delight as before. True--the 
pleasure of Aleph is not here, for’ he 
has been permitted to taste of the hiap- 
piness of heaven; When he rested 
upon thy bosom, deauteous daughter 
of earth! a fire kindled in his heart, 
and his soul burned with voluptuous 
sensations: he looked with astonis!- 
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ment on all thy charms, And wonder. 
ed if happiness could «xofed his : the 
earth itself was gay, anc every thing 
sported in joy. Aleph Jowked around, 
and for the bounties of;heaven my 
heart flowed with gratituile. Man is 
happy, and the eyes of oman swim 
in pleasure! As the starfof morning 
vanished, and the curtagns of night 
withdrew ; as the full-orbked sun arose 
in m-jesty, and threw upén the earth 
his first béams in the :m4&i ning, I be. 
held with transport thy byauty awak. 
ing in the blushes of id 

knowest how thy charihs absorbed 
the mind of Alepa. The} tops of the 
mountains were then edgeki with gold, 
and their soft shades stretcned along 
the valiey : the leai of eaclkspray hung 
with pearls of dew ; the bids of every 
tree raised the voice of ‘praise ; the 


cooing turtle bill’d wit! its mate; § 


Send 


ve. Thou § 


. . tp 
life, love and joy were di-fused ; and 
f 


every grove sung the gong vi delight, 


As we waiked on the bosdérs of the § 
mead, the flowers sprang to kissthy | 


feet, and the breeze dante: to catch 


thy fragrant breath. Wei owed down } 


with nature to adore its Giod ; but as 
Aleph in silence poured forth his soul, 
he sunk in the arms of hid love: ina 
moment I was brea parton te the rock 
that overlooks the valley of Elon : the 
angel of peace appeared j he struck 
the rock, and Aleph thelson of the 
east, the father of mar, biwed to the 
ground, * Peace to maa,’ }aid the an- 


gel----and the palm which he held § 
waved over the valley -)1-* peace to Fy 
womar who bows with? him ; her | 


happiness be as complete 4 for of him 
she partaketh | Aleph ; thou hast 
drank of the fov tain’ of} all humaa 
biiss---now shalt thou thste of the 
cup of heavenly happine's, and thy 
soul hereafter rejoice in tite shade of 


the wings of peace. Again he struck | 


the rock, and disappeared}—- 


The earth was enlightened with a § 


hundred suns, which wee reflected 
oy the calm lake of Elén 4 their rays 
sunk into a paleblue,and uppn a throne 
of stars sat the Son of Heaven—— 
in his sight hand he held the power 
of light ; in his left the power of dark: 
ness ! 
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Rane; my soul was filled with the 
: soft melody of spiritual hymns: my- 
sriads of angels saluted me with the 
4 smiles of transport, and I was bathed 


t gel of peace, and under his wings my 
: soul advanced in delight to the throne 


; 





---the sweet notes of harmony that 
‘ed, and my eyes were darkened bya used to flow from thy tongue were 
flane of glory ; the trumpet blew, now become the mild breathings ct 
sand the piercing voice of the sprit of affection :---I sunk in soft c#irium : 
‘ight called my soul to awake toa ---I lived but in thee, and thou 
thew existence. In a moment I be-  breathedst life into Aleph. How weak 
theld the sun obscur’d in dimness,and is the mind of man! My soul was 
'sunk beneath me---the earth but asa again lost in the extacy of passion. 
‘point wandeiing in the heavens! I I was enraptured in love ! and, for- 
yeathed the odour of athousand per- getting heaven, entranced in pleasure. 
The dark clifts ot Elon re-appear- 
ed,—but the angel of peace was not 
there !--The last ray of the sun was 
dead : the night-blast whistled through 
the trees, and the roaring of the lion 
echoed in the rocks : the caverns of the 
deep sounded, and the foundations of 
the earth shock: the thunder roll’d 
in the clouds ; they darkened and burst! 
I beheld again the Son of Heaven ! but 
with fear I beheld him. 


i 
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The cloud in his right hand open- 


in the tears of ripture: the soft dews 
of heaven moistened my heart, and 
difused through it the swects of de- 
licious Jove. I beheld again the an- 


; of the Mof High. Millions of angels 
The cloud in his left hand opened, 
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and archangels filled the heavens with 
ohe voice, saying, Holy, Holy, Holy! 
A cloud of incense arose before the 
throne of immaculate purity and love ! 


and seven thunders uttered their voic- 
es: I startled, and with shreaks of hor- 
ror, plunged into darkness !--Pale 
The trumpet again blew, andthe hal- wanderer what art thou ?--Who is 
lelujahs spot) sanctified spirit was Aleph that dwells in the borders of 
suspended in awful, holy, solemn, in- Elon ? Who is he that would give his 
conceivable silence! a silence in which svul to woman ?--The black shadows 
Aleph breathed in the ravishment of of sin hover’d around me, and even 
unspeakable bliss ! the grass rose up in judgment :---the 
He stopt.--a sighescaped fromeach eye of my soul stared, and the gulph 
bosom, and nothing else was heard of guilt was big. Which way shall 
but the gliding stream, which trick- Aleph turn, for the howl of despair 
led as the waving grass dipped in its fills his mind ? Which way shall he 
surface. look, for a phantom is still there whose 
Ah! why again did I visit red eye ro!is upon him! Thousands 
the earth!---but it was the will of of ages are placed before him but as 
heaven, am ment—nay, less than a moment-- 
W hen I was happy beyond expre- Impenetrable darkness is on all sides, 
ssiony thou knewest not that Aleph and where shall he tread, for in each 
had a thought.-.-I was roused as thy step is a ten-fold horror ! 
trim kindly lifted my head: I beheld — The thunders again roared—but be- 
thee in smiles, and nature displayed fore the affrighted soul of Aleph arri- 


the varied beauties of Elon, yet to ved at the gulph of grief unutterable, 
and the shade of eternal misery, I 


me how dull !---For a time I even 

looked on thee, my fuir-one, as thongh awoke! 

thou wert a stranger---I thought it How happy was this return! How 
hard, ior thy tenderness deserv’d no my soul leapt with joy that I was yet 
cool return, and press’ thee to my suffered to breathe, and to offer again 
bosom.-.-Thy breath wasa balm, and in gladness the full gratitude of my 
, the moisture of thy lip as the dew of heart! Father of mercies ! what indeed 
the blushing rose.--AsItook thy hand, is Aleph? and how worthy art thou 


' the gentle heaving of thy bosom was of his contioual adoration !-- Praise in- 
cessant be thine !--Honour and power, 





for me :---when I gazed upon thy be for ever 
beauty, thy vivid eyes melted inlove and glory and majesty be for ever 
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thine !--Let Alepl\ and his whole family 
sing and rejoice in thee, for thy mer- 
cy in there visions;~---They al! bowed ; 
they all wept. and embraced---Where 
are the beauties of life? Wher are 
the glories of the world ?--They con. 
tinue but a moment, and the docr of 
eternity opens.---{t opens---you cater 
~--it shuts ! 

Aleph grew pale.--I must, said he 
looking affectionately at each,---i 
must obey the summons, We shall 
meet again hereafter : we shall nijeet 
again in the abod¢s of peace, and ne- 
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ver separate :--but now++-ah! now, 
I must bid you farewel 4 Remember 
the visions of Aleph !---Hearken only 
to the voice of virtue, an with Aleph 
be happy ! ‘ 

There isa call which we must all 
obey---I have heard it 4+-Farewel ! 

His words ceased !---edbh groaned, 
but noné could speak! Hjs'eyes wan. 
dered for the Jast time po) surronnd. 
ing nature---he sighed !-}-they fixed 
upon his wife and childr}n---but all 
appeared dim---He surk dbwn! --they 
raised him up---but Ajep!t was dead! 
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For the COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. | 

An Account 6f the MANNERS of the GERMAN INHABITANTS of 
‘PENNSYLVANIA, ; 


HE state of Pennsylvania is so 
much indebted for her prospe- 
rity and reputation, to the German 
part of her citizens, that a short ac-. 
count of their manners may, perhap:, 
be useful and agreeable to their fel- 
low citizens in every part of the Uni- 
ted States. 
The aged Germins, and the ances- 
tors of those who are young, migrated 
chiefly from the Palatinate ; from Al- 
sace, Swabia, Sexenv, and Switzer- 
Jand ; but n- tives of every principality 
end dukedom, inGerm»ny, are to be 
found in. different parts of the state. 
They brought but little property with 
them, A few pieces of goid or -ilver 
coin, a chest filled with clothes, a bi- 
ble, and a prayer or an hymn bouk, 
constituted the whod’e stock of moit 
of them. Many of them hound theni- 
selves, or one or more of their chil- 
dren, to masters, after their arrival, 
for four, five, or seven year, in order 
to pay for their pabsages acrass the 
ocean. Aclergymén always accom: 
panied them when they came in large 
bodies. 
The principal part of them weré 
farmers ;~but there! were many me; 
chanics, who brought with them 4 
knowledge of those arts which are 
necessary and useful in al} countries. 
These mechanics were chiefly weay . 


4 

ers, taylors, tanners, .sh4e-makerss 
comb-makers, smiths 4f all kinds, 
butchers,bakera,paper-makers, watch 
makers, and sugar-baler$. I shall 
begin this account of the German in- 
habitants ot Pennsyl ania, hy describ- 
ing the manners of tneGermin farmers. 

This body of citizens: art not only 
industrious and frugal, but &ilful cul- 
tivators of the earth. Ishq]! -nume- 
rate a few particulars, in which they 
differ from most of the othtr farmers 
of Pennsy!vania. ! 

1st. In settling a tract of bind, they 
always provide large and sifitable ace 
commodations for their hurs4s and cat- 
tle, before they lay out much, money 
in building a house for themselves. 
The barn and the stables aretgenerally 
under one roof, and contrived in such 
a manner as to enable thesp to feed 
their horses and cattle, and th *emove 
their dung, with as Jittie trouble as 
possible. The first dwelling house 
upon this farm is sma!l, anc built of 
logs. It generally lasts the life time of 
the first setler of a tract of land ; and 
hence they havea saying, thef ‘* a son 
Siould always begin bis impr'}ve rents 
where his father left off,’ tly tis, by 
building a large and convenidnt stone 
house, 

; 4 

2d, They always prefer gopd land, 

or that Jand on which taere ij a large 
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juantity of meadow ground. From 
in attention to the cultivation of grass, 
often double the value of an old 
oe in a few years, and grow rich on 
“arms, on which their predecessors of 
vhom they purchased them, have near- 
edd. They prefer purchasing 
rms with some improvements, to set- 
ling ona new tract of land. 
3d. In clearing new land, they do 
kot girdle the trees simply, and leave 
them to perish in the ground, as is the 
sustom of their English or Jrish neigh- 
for but they generally cut them 
sown and burn them. 
nder-wood and bushes, they generally 
rub them out of the ground ; by which 
eansa field is as fit for cultivation the 
rcond year after it is cleared, as it is 
twenty yearsafterwards. ‘The ad- 
tages of this mode of clearing, con- 
gst in the immediate product of the 
ld, and in the greater facility with 
which it is ploughed harrowed and 
reaped. The expense of repairing a 
ough, which is often broken two or 
ree times in a year by small stumps 
@acealed in the ground, is often great- 
than the extraordinary expense of 
grubbing the same field completely, 
1% Clearing it. 
4th. They feed their horses and 
ws, of which they keep only a small 
unber, in such a manner, that the 
fermer perform twice the Jabour ot 
those horses, and the latter yield twice 
te quantity of milk of those cows, 
that are less plentifully ted. ‘There is 
S*at economy in'this practice, espe- 
c uly iN acountry where so much of the 
‘pour of a farmer is necessary to sup- 
tthis domestic animals. A German 
rse is Known in every part of the 
site : indeed he seems to ‘* feel vith 
he lord, the pleasure and the pride”’ of 
I sextraordinary size or fat. 
sth. The fences of a German farm 
: Aen high, and well built; so 
wey eids seldom suffer from the 
sof his own, or his neighbours, 
rses, cattle, hogs, or sheep. 
th. The German farmers are great 
economists of their tweed. Hence they 
bm It Ooly in stoves, in which they 


ccsusume but a 


is 4th. orsth. part of what 


Commonly burnt in‘ordinary open 
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fire places: Besides, their horses are 
saved, by means of this economy, irom 
that immense labour, in hauling wood 
in the middle of winter, which fre- 
quently unfitsthe horses of their neigh- 
bours for the toi:sof the ensuing spring. 
Their houses are,moreover,rendered so 
comfortable, at all times, by large close 
stoves, that twice the business 1s done 
by every branch ofthe family, in knit- 
ting, spinning, and mending farming 
utensils, that is done in houses where 
every member of the family crouds 
near to a common fire- place, or shivers 
at a distance from it,—with hands and 
fingers that move, by reason of the cold, 
with only half their usuat quickness. 

They discover economy in the pre- 
servation and increase of their wood in . 
several other ways. ‘They soinetimes 
defend it, by high fences, from their 
cattle ; by which means the young forest 
trees are suffered to grow, to replace 
those that are cut down for the neces- 
sary use of the farm. But where this 
cannot beconveniently done, they sure 
round the stump of that rree which is 
most useful for fences, viz. the ches- 
nut, with a small triangular fence. 
From this stump a number of suckers 
shoot outina few years, two or threeof 
which, in the courfe of five and twen- 
ty years, grow into trees of the same 
size as the tree from whose roots they 
derived their origin. 

sth. They keep their horses and 
cattle as warm as possible in winter, 
by which means they save a great deal 
of their hay and grain ; for those ani- 
mals, when cold, eat much more than 
when they are in a more comfortable 
fituation. 

sth. The German farmers live fru- 
gally in their families, with respect to 
diet, furniture and apparel. ‘They sell 
their most profitable grain, which is 
wheat; and eat that which is less pro- 
ficable, but more nourifhing, that is 
rye or Indian corn. The profit toa 
farmer, from this fingle article of eco- 
nomy, is equal, in the course of a life 
time, to the price of a farm for oné of 
his ccildren. They eat sparingly of 
boiled animal food, with large quanti- 
ties of vegetables, particularly with 
sallad, turneps, onions, and cabbage, 
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the last of whick they make into) sour 
crout. They likew!se use a large quantity 
of milk and cheese in their diet. Perhaps 
the Germans do not proportion the 
quantity of theirianimal foo, to, the 
degrees of their labour ; hence it has 
been thought, by some people, that they 
decline in strength sooner than their En- 
glith or Irish neighbours. Very few of 
them ever use diftilled spirits in their 
families : their common drinks are cy- 
der, beer, wine, ahd fimple water. ‘The 
furniture of their house is plainjand 
useful. They cover themselves in ‘vin- 
ter with light feather beds instegd of 
blankets : in this contrivance there is 
both convenience and economy, for 
the beds are warmer than blankets, and 
they are made by themselves. The 
apparel of the German farmers is jisu- 
ally eames When they use kuro- 
pean articles of dress, they preter those 
which are of the best quality, and of 
the highest prices They are afraid of 
debt, and seldom purchase any thing 
without paying cash for it. | 
gth. TheGermian farmers have jarge 
or profitable garcens near their houses. 
These containlitile else but useful ve- 
getables. Pennsylvania is indebted to 
the Germans for; the principal part of 
her knowleége in horticulture. There 
was a time when:turneps and cabbage 
were the principal vegetables that were 
used in diet by the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, This will not surprize those 
persons, who know that the first Eng- 
lish settlers in Pennsylvania, leit Eng- 
Jland while horticulture was in its in- 
fancy in that country. It was not ’till 
the reign of William III. that this 
useful and agreeable art was cultivated 
by the English nation, Since thé set- 
tlement of a number of German’ gar- 
deners in the néighbourhood of | Phi- 
ladelphia, the tables of all clastes of 
citizens have beén covered with @ va- 
riety of vegetables, in every season of 
the year; and to the use of thesé ve- 
getables, in diet, may be ascribed the 
general exemption of the citizens of 
Philadelphia froyn diseases of the ‘skin. 
reth. The Germans seldom diré men 
to work upon their farms. The fee- 
bleness of that atithority which masters 
possess over hired servants, is such that 


; 
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their wages are very selubra procured 
from their labour, except in harvest, 
when they work in the “presence. of 
their masters. The wives and daugh. 
ters of the German farmeys frequently 
forsake, for a while, their dairy and 
spinning-wheel,and join tlteir husbands 
and brothers in the labor of cutting § 
down, collecting and bringing heme 
the fruits of their fields and orchards, © 
The work of the garden is generally J 
done by the women of the family. §@ 
11th. A large and sthong waggon, | 
covered with linen cloth, #5 an essential 7 
part of the furniture of a German farm, 7 
In this waggon, drawo by} four or five | 
large horses of a peculiar breed, they 7 
convey to market over the roughest 7 
roads, between 2 or 3 thorfsand pounds 
weight of the produce of their farms. In 
the months of septemller ind october, 
it is no uncommon thing, /oa the Lan 
caster and Reading roacis} to me¢t in 
one day from fifty to an, hundred of 
these waggons, on their ay to Phila 
delphia, most of which betong to Ger. 
man farmers. 
rath.; The favourable! influence of 
agriculture, as conducted by the Ger F 
mans in extending humap happiness | 
is manifested by the jovaliey expres | 
upon the birth of a child. No dyeal f 
of poverty, ner distrust ¢f providenc © 
from an encreasing farnil¥, Sepress the 7 
spirits of these industrious and frugal © 
people. Upon the birth of a son, they fi 
exult in the gift of a: pldughman ort) 
waggoner ; and upon: the birth of af 
daughter, they rejoice int rhe addition) 
of another spinster, of rti'k-maid, ty 
their family. Happy: state! or humal 
society ! what blessing’s can civilizatio > 
confer, that can atoné fdr the extine 
tion of the ancient and patriarchal ple 
sure of raising up a nymerous am) 
healthy family of chiidren, to labour) 
for their parents, for ‘themselves, ant 
for theit country ; and finally to pary 
take of the knowledge chd happintsy 
which are annexed to existence | TkE 
joy of parents upon the bifth of a chili) 
is the grateful echo of cfeating goo), 
; 











ness. May the mountains of Peat 
sylvania- be for ever vocail,, with song 
of joy upon these decasions | The 
will be the infallible signs of innocenthy 
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industry, wealth and happiness in the 
state, : 
} a«gth, The Germans take great pains 
'to produce, in their children, not only 
i habits of labour, but a dove of it. In 
ithisthey submit to the irreversib'e sen - 
stence inflicted upon man, in such a 
kmanner, as to convert the wrath of 
j heaven into private and public ha; pi- 
‘ness, “ To fear God, and to love 
;work,” are the first lessons they teach 
itheir children. ‘They prefer industri- 
sous habits to money itself ; hence, when 
fa young man asks tle consent of his 
‘father to marry the girl of his choice, 
ihe does not enquire so much whether 
sshe be rich or poor ? or whether she 
88 any personal or mental] ac- 
scomplifhments—as whether she be 
Andustrious, and acquainted with the 
xluties of a good house-wile ? 
\ 14th. The Germans set a great va- 
sue patrimonial property. ‘This 
‘useful principle in human nature pre- 
vents much folly and vice in young 
ople, It moreover leads to lasting 
. extensive advantages, in the im- 
ovement of a farm; for what induce- 
ynent can be stronger in a parent to 
pln an orchard, to preserve forest- 
bees, or to build a commodious and 
durable house, than the idea, that 
hey will all be possessed by a succes- 
ton of generatiens, who shall inherit 
is blood and name. 
15th, The German farmers are very 
wry influenced in planting and pru- 
ing trees, also in sowing and reap- 
g by the ave and appearances of 
moon, This attention to the state 
af the moon has beea ascribed to su- 
tion; but if the facts relaced by 
+ Wilson in his observations upon 
simates are truce, part of their success 
i agriculture must be ascribed to their 
so much influenced by it. 
16th. From the history that has 
Hee (ibe of the German agriculture, 
} will hardly be necessary to add, that 
German farm may be distinguished 
m the farms of the other citizens of 
tne state, by the superior size of their 
cont the plain, but compact form of 
Neir houses ; the height of their enclo- 
anne the extent of their orchards ; the 
“tility of their fields ; the luxuriance 
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of their meadows, and a general ap- 
pearauce of ple vty and neatnessin eve- 
ry thing tha: belongs to them, 

The German mechanic _ posses- 
ses some of che traits of the cha- 
racter that has been drawn of the 
German farmer. His first object is 
to become a freeholder ; and hence we 
find few of them live in rented houses. 
The highest compliment that can be 
paid to tiem on entering their houses, 
is to ask them, ‘is this house your 
own ?” ‘They are industrious, frugal, 
punctual and just. Since thir settle- 
ment in Pennsylvania, many of them 
have acquired a knowledge, of those 
mechanical arts, which are more im- 
mediately necessary and useful ina 
new country; while they continue at 
the same time, to carry on the arts 
they imported from Germany, with 
vigour and success. 

But the genius of the Germans of 
Pennsylvania is not confined to agri- 
cuiture and the mechanical arts. Ma- 
ny of them have acquired great wealth 
by foreign and domestic commerce. 
As merchants they are candid and 
punctual, The bank of North America 
has witnessed, from its first institution, 
their fidelity to all their pecuniary en- 
gagements 

‘Thus far have I described the indi- 
vidual character of several orders of 
the German citizens of Pennsylvania. 
I shall now take notice of some of 
their manners in a collective capacity. 

Ail the different sects among them 
are particul .rly attentive to the religi- 
gious education of their children, and 
to the establishinent and support of the 
chr'stian religion. For this purpose 
they settle as much as possible toge- 
ther—and make the erection of a 
schoo! house and a place of worship 
the first objects of their care. ‘They 
commit the edrication and instruction 
of their chil ‘ren in a pecahar manner 
to the ministers and oflicers of their 
churches ;—hence they grow up with 
prejudices in favour of public worship, 
and of the obligations of christianity. 
Such has been the influence of a pi- 
ovs education among the German lv- 
therans in Pennsylvania, that in the 
course of nineteen years, only one of 
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them has ever been brought to a place 
of public shame or punishment. | 
As members of civil govern- 
ment, tue Germans are peaceable,-— 
and exact in the payment of their tax» 
es. Since they have participated in 
the power of tie state, many of them 
have become sensible and enlightened 
in the science of legislation. Pennsy!< 
vania has had the speaker's chair of 
her assembly, and thé vice-president’s 
oftice of her council; filled with dig- 
nity by gentlemen of German families. 
The same gentlemen have since been, 
advanced to seats in the house of re-. 
presentatives, under the new constitu-! 
tion of the United States. In the great; 
controversy about the national govern-; 
ment, a arge majority of the Ger-: 
mans in Pennsylvania (lecided in favour, 
of its adoption, notwithstanding the) 
most popular arts were used to preju-| 
dice them against it. | 
The Germans are but little addicted 
to convivial pleasures: 
They seldom meet! for the simple 
purpose of eating and drinking in 


what are justly called ‘ feeding par- | 
ties’; but they are not;strangersto the! have any foundation in Pennsylvania. 
virtue of hospitality;—The hunjry | Several young men, born of German 


or benighted traveller is always sure 


to find a hearty welcdme under their | 


roofs. A gentleman bf Irish extrac- | strated by their abilities and Know- 


tion, who lost his way in travelling | 


through Lancaster county, called late 
farmer : he was kindly received and 


the house afforded. ‘Fhe next mern- 
ing, he offered to pay {his host for his 
lodging, and other acdommodations ; 
‘No’ said the friendiy German, in 
broken English— ‘ I will take nothing 
from you. I was once lost, and en- 
tertained, as you have been, at the 
house of a stranger who would take 
no pay from me for his trouble. I 
am therefore now only discharging 
that debt :—do you pay yourdebt to me 
in the same way to soniebody else ’.— 

They are extremely kind and friend- 
ly as neighbours. Thty often assist 
each other by loans of money fora short 


* This college is called after dr. Fr anx ur N, 


time it was founded, aad who co 


dren. 
jtaught the German and Englif} lan- 


tributed very liberally to its funds, 
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time, without interest —wheré the pure 
chase of a plantation makes} a larger 
sum necessary than is commbnly pos. 
sessed by a single farmer. ‘Eo secure 
their confidence, it is necessary to be 
punctual, They never lend ‘ntoney a 
second time, to a man whojhas once 
disappointed them in paying! what he 
had borrowed agreeably ‘to jhis pro- 
mise or obligation. It was rémarked, 
during the late war, that there were 
very few instances of any @f! them 
discharging a bond, or a debt, with 
depreciated paper money. 

It bas been said, that the Germans 
are deficient in learning; and, that in 
consequence of their want of more ge- 
neral and extensive education, Sliey are 
much addicted to ryan gy are 
frequently imposed upon in %he ma- 
nagement of their affairs. Mlgny of 
them have lost valuable estatest by be- 
ing unacquainted with the cpmmon 
forms of law, in the mpost{simple 
transactions ; and many more wf them 
have lost their lives, by applying to 
quacks in sickness: But ied objec- 
tion to the Germans will soan dease to 


parents, have been educated fn‘ law, 
physic and divinity, who have demon- 


ledge, that the German genius ! for Ii. 


, terature has not depreciated, int Ame- 
at night at the door'of a German ; rica. Acollege has lately been ‘ound- 


-ed by the state in Lancaster}, and 
entertained with the best of everything committed chiefly to the carelof the 
; Germans of all sects, for the phrpose 


' of diffusing learning among theig chile 


In this college they are‘to be 


guages, and all those branches o- tite- 


-rature which are usually taught tn the 
colleges of Rurope and America} The 
‘principal of this college is a nat{ve of 


Pennsylvania, of German paregtage. 
His extensive knowledge and eee the 
arts and sciences, joined with Is in- 
dustry in the discharge of the duties of 
‘his station, have afforded to the friends 
of learning in Pennsylvania, oe inion 
flattering prospects of the futur im- 
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who was president of the state: At the 
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sexes of the Germans discover 
agrong propensity to vocal and in- 
stumental music. They excel, in 
mody, all the other religicus socie- 
% in the state. 
he freedom and toleration of the 
ernment has produced a great vari- 
etg of sects, among the Gerin:ns in 
Péinsylvania. ‘The Lutherans com- 
¢a great proportion of the German 
ciffwens of the state. Many of their 
ches are large and splendid. ‘The 
srman Presbyterians are tue next to 
thém in numbers. Their churches 
art likewise large, and furnifhed, in 


ms ae, with organs. ‘The cler- 
mike nging to these churches, have 
rate ; salaries but they are punc- 
tually and justly paid. In the coun- 
tr’ they have glebes, which are stocked 
occasionally worked by their con- 
gtigations. The extra expences of 
their ministers, in all their excursions 
to their ecclesiastical meetings, are 
xtne by their respective congrega- 
tigas: by this means the discipline 
ami génera! interests of their churches 
art preserved and promoted. The 
Girman Lutherans and Presbyterians 
live in great harmony with each other; 
mfomuch that they often preach in 
eagh other’s churches, and, in some in- 
on unite in building a church, in 
waich they both worship at different 
titaes. This harmony between two 
ts, Once so much opposed to each 
Ofer, is owing to the relaxaticn of the 
Piesbyterians in some of the peculiar 
dgctrines of Calvinism. I havecalled 
tem Presbyterians, because most of 
them object to being designated by the 
nme of Calvinists. The Menonists, 
the Moravians, the Swingfi-lders, and 
th Catholics, compose the otlier sects 
othe German inhabitants of Penn- 
syavania. The Menonists hold war 
avd oaths to be unlawful. They ad- 
rt the sacraments of baptism, by 
Speinkling, and the supper. From 
tem a sect has arisen, who hold, with 
tie above principles and ceremonies, 
tte neeessity of immersion in baptism ; 
hince they are called Dunkers, or 
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Baptists. Previously to their partaking 
of the sacrament of the supper, they 
was each other's feet, and set down 
to a love-feast. They practise these 
ceremonies of their religion with great 
humility and solemnity. They, more- 
over, hold the doctrine of universal 
salvation. From this sect there have 
been several secederi, one of whom 
devoted themselves to perpetual celi- 
bacy. ‘They haveexhibited, for many 
years, a Curious spectacle of pious mor- 
tification, ata village called Ephrata, in 
Lancaster county. They are at pre- 
sent reduced to fourteen or fifteen 
members. The Seperatisis, who like- 
wise dissented froin the Dunkers, reject 
the ordinances of baptism and the sa 
crament; and hold the doctrine of the 
Friends,concerningthe internal revela- 
tion ofthe gospel. They hold, with the 
Dunkers,the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion. The singular piety andexemplery 
morality of these sects,have been urged, 
by the advocates for the sal vation of all 
mankind, as a proof that the belief of 
that doctrine is not so untriendly to 
morals, and the urder of society, as has 
been supposed. ‘The Dunkers and Se- 
peratists agree in taking no interest 
upon money, and in not applying to 
law to recover their debts. e 
The German Moravians are a nu- 
merous and respectable boJy of chris- 
tiansin Pennsylvania. In their village 
of Bethlehem, there are two large stone 
buildings, in which the different sexes 
are educated in habits of industry in 
useful manufactures. The sisters (for 
by that epithet the womenare called) 
all sleepin two larze and neat apart- 
ments. ‘Two of them watch over the 
rest, in turns, every night, to afford 
relief from those sudden indispositions 
which sometimes occur, in the most 
healthy persons, in the hours of sleep. 
It is impossible to record this fact, 
without pausing a moment to do ho- 
mage tothat religion, which produces 
so much union and kindness in human 
souls. The number of women who 
belong to this sequestered female so- 
ciety, amounts sometimes to 129, and 
seldom to less than 100. [t is romark- 
able that notwithstanding they leac a 
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sedentary life, and sit constantly in 
close stove-rooms in winter, that :not 
more than one of them, upon an ave- 
rage, diesin a yeat, The disease which 
generally produces this annual death, 
is the consumptign. ‘The cenditions 
and ages of tue women of the village, 
as well as of the society that has 
been mentioned, are distinguished) by 
ribband: of a peculiar kind which they 
wear on their caps: the widows, | by 
white ; the married women, by blue ; 


the single women, above 1% year$ of 


age, by pink ; anid those under that 
ace, by a ribband of a cinnatnon ¢o- 
lour. Formerly this body of Mora- 
vians held all thejr property in com- 
mon, in immtation of the primitive 
christian: ; but, in the year 1760) a 
division of ‘the whole « f it took place, 
excep: a tavern, atun-yard, 2000 actes 
of land near Bethlehem, and soooacres 
wear Nazareth, a village in the neich- 
bourhoed of Bethlehem. The profits 
of these estates arc ‘appropriatedto the 
support and propagation of the gospel. 
There are many valuable manufac. 
tures carried on at ‘Bethlchem. The 
inhabitants possess a gentleness in their 
inanners, whic! is peculiarly agreeable 
13 strangers. They inure their ch.t- 
dren, of fiveand cix years old, to ha- 
bits of carly industry. By this means 
Ley are not ony taught those kinds of 
labour which are suited totheirstrength 
and capacities, but are preserved from 
many of the hurtful vices and acci- 
denutsto which childven are exposed. 
The Swingfielders are a smal! soci- 
ety. They hold the same principles 
us the Friends, but: they differ from 
them in using psalimody in their wors 
Suulp, ; 
The German Catho'ics are nome. 
rous in Philadelpsida, and have seve, 
ra! small chapels in Other parts of thé 
state. 
There is an incorporated charitable 
society of Germansiin Philadelphia, 
whose objects are their poor or dis. 
tressed counrrymen, | 
‘There is likewise 4 German society 
of labourers and journeymen mecha- 
nics, who coatribute 2%. 6d. cight times 
a year, towards a fund, out of which! 
they allow 30s, a week: to each other's ; 
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families, when the head of ii is unable f 
to work ; and 71. 105.| tot his widow, 
as soon ashe is taken fron’ his family | 
by death. : 

The Germans of Penns¥lvania, in. 
cluding all the sects that {have been 
mentioned, compose nearl! one third 
part ofthe whole inhabitant4ot rhe state, 

The intercourse of the Germans with 
each other, is kept up ¢histfly in their 
own language ; but most ofitheir mea, 
who visit the capital, and the trading 
or county towns of the statel, speak the 
English language. A cettain ums 
ber of the laws of the state are now 
printed in German, for thd bene fit of 
those of them who canhottread Eng. 
lish. A large number off German | 
news-papers are likewise j circulated | 
through the state ; by which know. 
ledge and imelligence hava been dif. 
fused, much to the advanth2e of the 
government. There is siarccly an 
instance of a German, of eit per sx, in 
Pennsylvania, that cannot read ; but 
many of the wives and datighters of 
the German farmerscannot trite. The 
present state of society among them rei. 
ders this accomp'isment of fittle con. 
sequence totheir improvement or hap- 
pliess. 3 

If it were possible to deternsne the a- 
mount of all the property} brought 
inte Pennsylvania by the present Ger: 
man inhabitants of the statesjand their 
ancestors, and then compare if with the 
present amount of their progerty, the 
contrast would form such a njonument 
of human mnpustTRY and){ECcono- 
My as has seldom been coothenplatdl 
in any age or country. 

I have been informed that tnere was 
an ancient prophecy which foretold, 
that « God would bless the @ermans 
‘in forsign countries.’ This predicti- 
on has been faithfully verified jn: Penn- 
sylvania. ‘They enjoy here evety bles- 
sing that liberty, toleration, ‘Ldepen- 
dence, affluence, virtue and yeputati- 
on, car cooter upon them. 1 

How different is their situatipis here, 
from what it was in Germany} Could 
the subjects of the princes of erma- 
ny, who now eroan away thejr. lives 
in slavery and unprofitable labd}iy view 
from an eminence, in the minch of 
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jijue;the German settlements of Strats~ 
vw. or Manheim in Lancaster coun- 
she of Lebanon or Bethlehem in 
thy! counties of Dauphia and North- 
a ; could they be accompanied 
this eminence by a venerable Ger- 
man farmer, and be told by him that 
miny of those extensive fields of grain, 
fidl-fed herds, luxuriant meadows, 
ol promissing joads of fruit, to- 
g with the spacious barius and 
cammodious stone-dwelling houses, 
wyich compose the prospects tliat 
we been mentioned, vere all the 
duct of the labour of a single fa- 
ly, and of one generation; and 
that they were all secured to tie own- 
ert of them by certain jaws; 1 am 
pésiaded that no chains would be 
bid able to detain them from sharing 
intthe freedom of their Pennsylvania 
frends and former fellow-subjects. 
* We will assert our dignity’ —(would 
their language) * we wili be men— 
su will be free—we will enjoy the 
frets of our own labours—we wil] no 
laser be bought and sold to fight 
b#ties in which we have neither in- 
tegest nor resentment—we will inherit 
a portion of that blessing which God 
ha promised to the Germans in fo- 
vai countries—we will be Pennsyl- 
Vépians’, 
shall conclude this account of the 
mgnners of the German inhabitants 
oh enasy tania by remarking that 
iff have failed in doing them justice, 
ithas not been the fault of my sub- 
ote The German character once 
er ployed the pen of one of the first 
hittorians of antiquity—I mean the 
eltgant and enlightened Tacitus, It is 
V@y remarkable that the Germans in 
‘€nnsylyania retain ina great degree 
a; the virtues which this author 
asfribes to their ancestors in, his trea- 
tise * de moribus Germanorum’ .—\ hey 
maerit their intesrity—fidelity—and 
CHastity—but christianity has banish- 
4 from them, their “drunkenness, 
leeness, and love of mil tary glory. 
fiere is a singular trait in the features 
Of the German character in Pennsyl- 
Vania, which shews how 'png the most 
Niiling custom may exist among peo- 
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ple who have not been mixed with 
other nations. ‘lacitus describes the 
manner in which the ancient Germans 
build their viliaves, in the folowing 
words. ‘ Suam quisque dumum spatiis 
circumdat sive a@dversws Caius ignis 
remedium, sive inscitia e@dificendl. 
Miny of the German viliages in 
Penasylvan a are constrected in the 
same manner: the small houses are 
composed of a mixture, of wood, brick 
and clay, neatly united toget' er; the 
large houses are built of sione, and 
many of them after the English fashi- 
on. Very few of the houses in Ger- 
mantown are con: ected toget .er.— 
Wiere the Germans connect their 
houses in their villages, they appear to 
have deviated from one of the customs 
they imported from Germany. 

Citizens of the United States! 
learn from the account that bas been 
given of the German inhabitant; of 
Pennsy|vania, to prize knowledge and 
industry in agricujtere and manufac- 
tures, as the basis of domestic happi- 
ness and national prosperity. 

LeGisLaTors’ the United-States! 
learn from the wealth, and independ- 
ence of the German inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, to encourage by your 
example and laws the repubiican vir- 
tues of industry and economy.—They 
are the only pillars which can support 
the present constitution of the United 
States. 

LecistaTors of Pennsylvania! 
learn from the history of your German 
fellow citizens that you possess au in- 
exhaustible treasure in the bosom of 
the state, in their manners and arts. 
Continue to patronize their newly esta- 
blished seminary of learning, and spare 
no expense in supporting their public 
free-schools. ‘The vices which fellow 
the want of religious instruction, a- 
mong the childrea of p_or people, lay 
the foundation of most of the jails, and 
places of public punishment in the 
state. Do not coutend with their pre- 
judices in favour of their language : it 
will be the channe! through which the 
knowledge and discoveries of one of the 
wisest nations in Europe, may De con- 
veved into our country. In proportion 
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as they are instructed and ‘enlightened 
in their own language, they will become 
acquainted with the language of the 
United States. Invite them to share in 
the power and offices of government : 
it will be the means of producing an 
unior in principle and conduct between 
them, and those of their enlightened 
fellow-citizens wha aredescended from 
other nations. Above all, cherish with 
peculiar tenderness, those sects among 
them who hold war to be unlawfal.— 
Relieve them fron the oppression of 
absurd and unnecessary militia laws. 
Protect them as the repositories of! a 
truth of the gospel,! which has exist?d 
in every age ef the church, and which 
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An Orthographical Paradox. 


1. 
TIME} rides a pace ; 


? 


Age comes in place : & I dare sin secure. 


In vic¢ Jam base ; 


fam false in face : nor dare I live more pure. 


‘ 


II. 


My fri¢nd ! in 
But 


A basis firm in duty lay ; 
Or g® and basely live, 


An Orthegraphical Paradox. 


HE two following verses,which | have styled an Orthographical Pay 
literally the same in sense, and :yet essentially different in their apparent 
noone ; one bein a moral subject, viz. a confession of guilt—th 


exhortation, If any of yout correspondents should chuse tp: amust 
themselves with an investigation, I would thank thei for a solution. 


3 1 peace thou dost rejoice ; 
goy—and fear with flatt'ring voice 
A power supreme to give 


Then gtudge to give unbounded sw 
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must spread hereafter over every part 
of the world. i 


The opinions respectin® the com. 


merce and slavery of ‘thé Africans, § 


which have nearly producdd a revolu- 
tion in their favour, in home of the 
European governments, ere trans. 
planted from a sect of Soma in 
Pennsylvania. Perhaps th¢se German 
sects of christians among us,who refug 
to bear arms for the purpote of shed. 
ding human b!ood, may be preserved 
by divine providence, a’ the centre of 
a circle, which shall eradually embrace 
all the nationa of the earth infa perpetu. 
al trcaty of friendship and prace. 
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Or; 


Reet 


WATER; 


Vinegar and water, 
Molasses and water; 


vie and water, 


Small beer ; 


a | 


_ - 
Speman memes wns tk Gorm stars ae oe warm emp os oe A RED ONE ae ee ee OR 


Cider ; 
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Porter ; 
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Strong beer ; 
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Obscenity ; 
| Fraud; 
i 


Bitters infus- 
ed in spirits ; 





}f vices 
i Punch ; | Idieness ; 
| Pevishness ; 
Toddy; Quarrelling ; 
i Fighting ; 
rog; 
. mt Lying ; 
Pe Slings; Swearing ; 






=x do. during the Murder ; 


D filled day & night 


Spirits, } (Suicide. 
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Rum Gin, } Anarchy; 
Brandy, 
Go! . Whisky & Hatred of just 
‘ Jamaica spi 
rits, in the government; 
morning ; 
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A scaLe of the Progress of TEMPERANCE and INTEMPERANCR. 
Liquors, with their EFFecTs, in their usual order. 
TEMP 


Serenity of mind, 


Reputation, long life and 


Happiness. 


Cheerfulness, 


Strength and 


Nourishment, when taken only 


at meals, and in moderate 


quantities, 


INTEMPERANCE. 
Vf 


DISEASES, 


Sickness ; 

Puking and 

Tremors ot the 

hands, tn the 
MOrNing ; 

Bloatedness; 

Inflamed eyes ; 

Red nose & face ; 

Sore and swelled 

legs ; 

Jaundice; 

Pains inthe limbs 
& burning in 
the palms of 
the hands, and 
soles of the feet ; 

Diopsy ; 

Epilepsy ; 

Melancholy; 

Ideotism ; 

Madness; 

Palsy; 

Apoplexy; 

DEATH. 
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) fr unisne- 


MENTS. 
Debt ; 
| Black-eyes ; 
| Rags; 


Hunger; 
| Hospital ; 


4 Poor-house ; 





| | Jails 

Whipping- 
poss § 

Wheel-bar- 
row ; 


GALLOWS. 
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Thoughts ok the CROTALUS HORRIDUS, Or RATTLE-SNAK§. 


I" is a generally réceived opinion a- 
mong naturalifts,| that the crota/us 
borridus, or raytie~srake, offers an ea- 
sy method of determining its age, by 
the number of ratties‘it possesses ; each 
vear affording, according to their sen; 
timents, aa addition’l rattle or fibula. 
The rattle which this MaGazine for 
November, 1786, mentions to have 
been “ taken from aisnake of rather a 
middling size, kiiled ‘in the summer of 
that year, near fort | Allen,” engaged 
my attention on account of the number 
of its fibula, whic), were forty four. 
From this instance, I was induce 

to question the authehticity of the rep+ 
tile’s receiving but one additional} fibu., 
la each year: and wpon prosecuting 
the enquiry, I was rather confirmed in 
the opinion, that these snakes do. 
frequently part with these fibula; which 
I suppose may be dane with as much 
freedom from pain, as the paring of the 
nails on the human hand: I therefore 


entertain a doubt whether the present: 


received method of jeciding on the 
number of years these reptiles have 


Sived, is so certain buit that a further 
investigation may pojsibly introduce: 
some interesting result on the subject. 

In the summer of 1738, agentieman | 


of some knowledge in:natural history, 
having made an excursion into the back 
country, had the satisfaction of meeting 
with several rattle-snakes, which he 
kille’. I saw six or s¢ven of their rat- 
tlesy and was informed by him, that 
one of these, composed of the greatest 
number of fibulz, (to the amount of 
fourteen) was taken fiom a snake not 
quite three feet in length, and but a- 
bout an inch and a half in circumfer- 
ence; the largest snake, which was 
five feet long, had but one rattle, 
and of course could make no sound with 
it. 


vedo 


tbe American Academ 


From the foregoing facts I Pave some. 
times indulged an idea, tht pleve rep. 
tiles have frequently more than a sin- 
gle cell or rattle ina year, that}hese hor- 
ny cells are formed by the eXcrescence 
wich exudes trom the anigaal; that 
in proportion as this exciescence a- 
bounds, the number of the pfibulz is 
increased, and that the secretion of this 
matter in some of them is fo small, 
that they may be many years without 
furnishing sufficient for a singte appen- 
dage to their tal. Besides titis, there 
is asecond consideration, whick app. ars 
to me more than mere nypothtsis, and 
may operate against deter nining their 
age by the number of their fattles,-- 
I mean the annually casting pf their 
skins, and the rattles being tréqucntly 
le't with the oid sheath. It is}not un- 
likely that one of these two crises oc- 
casioned the joss which the anadke just 
now mentioue i, sustained in fthe de- 
privation of this curious appendage; 
or, pe haps,in passingbetween ¢ small 
shrubs such an event migi.t take place; 
and I have been informed that this last 
frequently ha»pens. The probability 
of the one which we have an ficcount 
of in the MAGAZINE for 1736, having 
lived forty four years, appearstchime. 
rical, its diminutive size scarcely ad- 
mitting tie idea. { 

The foregoing difficu'ties in the natu- 
ral history of the crotalus horridus, are 


_ offered, with a wish that some uses 


ous naturalist may take up the subject, 


_ and indulge us with his sentiments thro’ 


the medium of your entertaining Mis- 
CELLANY: and if the hypothess here 
held up should be either suppotted or 
rejected by experience, we may expect 
it will at leaft tempt him to pursue 
a study so interesting: ;—his pry 
will be the pleasure of convey$ig in- 
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On the making of Pot+asn ; éy Aaron Dexter, M. D. 


. 
sence Communicated 1 


y of Mrts and Sciences, at Boston. 
| AVING had frequent copia Sens 


ons from the manufacturers of 
pet-ash, to examine that article, when 
condemned by the assay-masters ; I 


have been led to several observations, 
which are generally the result ¢f ¢x- 


periments, respecting its defects aiid the 
causes of its impurity, From 6 con- 
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jon that those defects may be ea- 

ly remedied, I have committed my 
marks to paper, with a concise his- 
thry of the manufacturing this salt, 
thich I beg leave to submit to the con- 
deration of the American Academy 
Arts and Sciences ; and if after their 
itical examination, they shall be 
ought to contain any useful hints, 
ssey will dispose of them as tuey think 


[i unnecessary to prermive, that 
Re great evil which injures the sale, 
" very much reduces the value of 
sme of the American pot-ash, arises 
m foreign matters, such as Common 
tand earth, being accidentally mix- 
ed with it, 
The furnaces and machines or ap- 
us Commonly used in this coun- 
» for extracting the salts ftom the 
aifies, and for boiling and fluxing them, 
ai undoubtedly of a good kind. 
{The first important object to be ob- 
*ved, is to extract all the salts from 
the asxes. For this purpose, rain or 
niver water ought always to be pre- 
fetred. The asnes should be satuia- 
tes and thoroughly wet, and centain, 
Wth about an inch of water over the 
top of them, twelve hours at least: 
Shen a small opening may be made 
ithe bottom of the leach tab. which 
Ought to contain a strainer, to prevent 
the wshes from runeing off. The lye 
difeharged is fit for immediate use. 
Afsoon as the manufacturer begins to 
diiw it off, he must apply fresh wa- 
fey, an? Continue that application and 
ling the lyes, until they are so redu- 
Cer in strenth, as that they will no 
i, pay the expense of boiling. The 
ashes are however still to be preserved, 
ani fresh water applied as befure ; and 
witen drawn off they may be used 
Wih profit on fresh ashes, as long as 
thire remain in the lies any salts, 
which may be discovered by the taste. 
he lye that runs off for use, should 
beffiltered as it passes the bottom of 
th tab, and also as it runs into the 
rewtiver s which process may be per- 
‘otmed, without any expense or incon- 
venten ¢, throuch clean straw. Pre- 
Vids to boiliig the lye ic ought to 
7 twenty four hours, and then be 
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On the making 


of Potafh. 33 


drawn into the kettles with great care, 
so as to leave all the sediment behind. 
Every pre.aution should be tasen to 
let nothing fall into the lyes previous 
to, and whilst. boiling : therefore, that 
injurious practice of Jaying wood on 
the kettles for di ying, must be av.ided. 

Strong lyes may always be boiled 
half way ia the first operation; and 
others much more: after which they 
must be taken with care out of the 
kettles, and put into a receiver at hand. 
Being so shifted, a very small quan- 
tity of unslaked Jime may be put into 
it, which serves to clarify and, at the 
same vine, render the lie more pun- 
genttothe taste. After standing qui- 
erly until it cools tothe state of biood 
heat, it must be again shifted ; and in 
drawing off the lye in every instance, 
the utmest care must be taken thirall 
the sediment, which is generally a chal- 
ky earth, is Cetamed ; which process 
will effectuul., seperate ali the com- 
mon salt, for that will congeal and 
crystalize with het water ia the same 


. Quantity as with cold water ; which is 


not the case with any other neutral 
salt or alk li, If after all, from any 
circumstance untoreseen, the lyes shail 
not appear pure and clean, after taken 
from the last sediment, they must 
stand quict until another is formed, 
or until ic appears that no other will 
form: should one form, it must be 
seperated as before, prior to its being 
put into the kettles for the last opera- 
tion. Wirhout these precautions the 
pot-ash, in consequence of neutral salts 
and a chalky matter which are obtain- 
ed from the ashes, will be lard to 
flux, and require a long time to ef. 
‘ect it---which will greatly endanger 
the kett es; and, after it is floxed, will 
be very impure, and sell fora reduced 
price, ifthe owner be fortunate enough 
to find a market at any rate, 

‘The pot-ashes which I have examin- 
ed, that have been condemned by the 
assay masters, I have found to contain, 
principally, common earth ; which 1s 
undoubtedly the chief source of im- 
purity in the pot-ash of this country. 
If any crystals of comunon salt of ni- 
tre appear ia the seciment, they may 
red and purified by an casy 
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process, which if known to pedple 
in general who hdve attended tothe 
manufacturing of saltpetre. 

After the lye is properly cleared from 
earthy matter andcommon salt, which 
not only retards the fluxing prccess, 
as has been observed, but renders it 
unfit for many uses, particularly the 
bleaching of linen’---it must continue 
boiling until evaporation shall cease ; 
then the fire niigt be encreased until 
the salts are perfectly fuxed, for the 
purpose of destroying the inflamia- 
ble substance, with which most of 
them abound- whith may be “etermin- 
ed by the following simple method. 
Take some pot-ash and dissolve it in 
water: let there bé as much pot-ash as 
the water will diss¢lve. Then plunge 
a piece of silver con, or any thin plate 
of silver, into the solution. If! the 
pot-ash contains any inflammable iat - 
ter, it will change ithe silver to a dark 
or black colour, ib the same mater 
as if it had been over the steam of 
burning sulphur. By this easy ex- 
periment the manufacturer will) be 
saved the expense and mortification of 
carrying pot-ash to market, which must 
sell for a very reduced price.Should the 
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A DESCRIPTION Of a4 Machine, called THE mparney ral 
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4 Description of the Horizontal Spinning-rwheel, 


‘and the reputation of Amieridan pot -ash 
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workman discover, on thegex periment 
being made, the inflammable pring. 
ple (or, what is called by ub workmen, 
the oily substance, or firey to exist ip 
the pot-ash, it can be remegied only by 
dissolving in pure water, and boiling it 
down and fluxing it a secofd time ; or 
it may be made into pearl-aghes, by cal. 
cination, with little expense. 

Some manufacturers may be discou. 
raged from going through §his process, 
by the labour necessary in Shifting the 
lye so often. But if they Gonsider the 
advantages they will obtain in fluxing 
their pot-ash, which will bé effected in 
less than half the time reqfired in the 
ustial way--and the great saving in the 
expense of kettles, by the lyes being 
made clean and pure; theyywill be re. 
conciled to the metiiod, nolwitheull 
ing the trouble; as their idterest will 
be found, on experiment, fo be con. 
cerned in its adoption, aitd as their 
pot-ash will find a more speedy mar. 
ket, and a higher price.’ Eesides, the 
manufacturer and the megchant will 
never be doubtful of their aaiventures, 





will be equal, if not superior$o any that 
is manufactured in Europes 
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SPINNING-WHREL. \ 

[illustrated by a Plate. } 
T must always afford us satisfacti- disengage or set agoing atyplessure, fe 
on to bring into public view, any one of its wheels, withgut inter B 
any invention or jmprovement that fering with the rest. x 

may favour the individual or national This contiivance is so signple and 

interest of Americans; we have there- ingenious, ‘that little art is réquired to y 
fore selected an jinvention, which keep it in order, if it be proberly a \ 
while it promises 1@ give employment derstood at first. — , Ss 
Sees ethan’ rw support tothe friend Considerably less strength is * n 
phan, may alio enable children quired here than at the scommon § . 


of either sex to provide for their in- 
firm or aged potent 

The horizontal spinning-wheel, laid 
down por plate panexcd, Was it- 
vented about twenty years aco by 
the late mr. Bernand Barton Fue 
tsi¢ in England, h very ingenicus 
linen manulactiwer.s At this machine 
twelve httle girls mdy spin at once. It 
if 80 €asl’'y manag}d, that a child 
with the slightest touch, can either 
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S:inning-wheel ; and tie origi- 
snul expence of it in Bog dices 
not exceed five pounds ste 

seldom needs repar. Severat of these 
wheels have for upwards @f fifteea 
years been employed in varius parts 
of England, much to the bénour of 
those by whose beneficence they weit 
erected, and to the benefit $f tho 
sands of poor children in tat king: 
dom. ' 
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A Description of the Horizontal Spinning. Wheel. 35 


DESCRIPTION OE THE PLATE, 
Fig. 1. 
ADEFG The frame, which has Scantling. 
In. in. 
D four legs - - - - ° 41-4 by 41-4 
E acircalar rail, framed in the legs, near the top of 
which are placed the bobbins - . 11-4 
F two cross rails framed on the heads of the legs 21-2 
G two rails, framed into the lower part of the legs, 
and which are fixed to the floor, to steady the machine. 
M twelve braces framed trom the bottom of the column 
into the spokes - - - - - - 
Fig. 2. 
BHIKM The wheel [ which ‘s five feet feven inches diameter] 
has 
H acolumn or axis [sec fig. 1.] into which are 
framed 
I twelve spokes . - - - - - 1 3-8 
K a circular rim, or fe'ley which turns the bobbins 3 
C the bobbins more particularly delineated in fg. 3 and 4. 
P holes in the circular rail &c. to receive the cistaffs. 
Q the handle, by which the wheel ie turned, and, which 
is suspended from the ceiling, or upper part of the 
room, by the cords q. q. 
N. B. The corresponding parts of the machine in fg. 1 and 2, are marked 
with the same letters, 


PGR DP. OD CT, RO - 


OA EP a POTS ¢ DW eee PEED) Pe Fe 


PE PLL. COBOL LIE WUD LP, PALLET TIO A 


Fig. 3 and 4. ai tne 
Represent the bobbin in two parts,one fourth of its real size,which 1s a'most 
“‘fexactly the same as that used in the common spinning wheel ; the principal 
eer Consisting in this, that as the bobbin of the common spinning wheel 
us carried round by a band, the bobbins of this machine are carried round by 
iene on the upper surface of the rim, or felley, of the large wheel, de- 
scribed in fig. 1 and 2. 
A the rim, or felley, of the large wheel. 
B the extreme end of one ef the spokes on which the rim rests. 
[See also fig. 1.] ay 
apiece of J-ather let into that part of the rim on which the whirlers 
H of the bobbins press, and which is inteaded to increase taeir itic- 
tion.— Look immedistely below H in fig. 3. re 
D the circujor rail which is framed into the legs, and upon waich are 
fixed the bobbins by means of the screws, E E. 
F the quill, which tu:ns round on the spindle I K. 
G the carriers which are fixed to the spindle 
H the whirler, also fixed tothe: pindle,and which presses on te leather C. 
1 K the spindle, which is supported at the end K a) in the common 
spinning wheel, and at the other end runs in a hole or socket in = 
lower part of the pillar L, which is supported by the iron plare M. 
M an iron plate, which moves on the screw N asa centre, ane which Is 
made fast to the part rai ed by the wedge, by the crews O O5 30 
that, when the wedge P. [see fig. 4] is drawn out, the whirler H is 
raiscd above the rim of the wheel, and thereby stppe !5 netwithstand- 
ing the wheel] is still kept turning. ‘ i 
Q. the band, which, by being made tighter or slacher, causes the ay) 
F to take up the thread faster or slowe:, =_ the pleasure we ao 
ster. This band is fastened at one end to the pin R, round wie P 
turns and is there single. From S it is double 5 and passes through a 
Cot. Mac, Vou. III. No. I. BF 
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we 
small hole near one end of the iron plate 2. From thence it passes 


on each side. of the quill F, in a groove made for its receptibn, and is 
kept fast at bottom by a small wire staple 4. qr 


(T] figure 4 represents the fiat side of the wedge P, which wen polled 
out, acting upon the pin ¢, raises the whirler off the wheel as before 
described. When the wedge is thrust in again, the whirler inlls upon 
the wheel by its own weight, and is ayain carried round, Iyence, by 


this simple contrivance, any one of the bobbins may be stop 


ved or set 


agoing, at the pleasure of each spinster, without at all ipterteving 


with any of the others. 
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A DIALOGUE between a Meatine-House and a ScHOOL-Hovse. 
4 


[ Written during the late war.] 


ECCLESIA ax» ACADEMIA. 


‘OOD morning, cousin; 
Ecct. Jy how do you find yourself 
after the late dreadful storm of British 
devastation ? 

Acapb. Alas! Cear cousin, a dread- 
ful storm it has been indced ;—but I 
just begin tobreathe again. I havefor 
this long time hardly dared to open my 
mouth. 

Eccx. I wonder why mortals can’t 
quarrel and fight among themselves, 
and murder one another, without vent- 
ing their spite upon us! This has been 
termed an unnatural war, and really I 
am convinced it is; for otherwise the 
enemies of our country could never 
wage war against religion 

Acap. I have hieard of most fearful 
wars in other countries, but, in modern 
times especially, never did I under- 
stand that such as we, |were objects of 
resentment with either party.—In this 
conflict, however, I have suffered most 
cruelly, as well as you;, and the rava- 
ges of tis barbarous foe, have for a 
long time rendered me useless to myself 
and brothers. You know me to be the 
parent of arts, sciences, and language; 
yet, as ifwe were the common enemies 
or mankind, the hostile'sword 1s turn. 
ed against me and my children, when 
on the contrary, we have always rank. 
ed ainong the best citizens of the world, 
and never withheld our;services from 


i 
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i 
any nation requesting them. It has 
ever been our province to feed he hun- 
gry—assist the weak—and joint out 
the road to the bewildered traveller. 

Ecc. You know, also, that charches 
have been held sacred in all ages, and 
that it was deemed sacri in all 
countries to violate temples. As early 
as the Jewish economy,a murde“er even 
could not be torn from the hort} of the 
altar : but in this war, no deference 
has been paid to us: we havg been 
turned into riding schvols, intotnilita- 
ry stores, magazines and arsenalg¢, The 
British protess to be chris:ia#s and 
protestants ; yea, the supporte?s and 
bulwarks of religion: but w@ have 
experienced as little lenity front them 
as if they had been Turks. 

Acapb. Yes—and they boast them- 
selves to be the nurses of literature ; 
but, alas! I have found them fo be 
mveterate foes. The scars which I, 
and many of my sisters have recdived, 


will be a lasting testimony of theftruth 


of this assertion ; they mnst attead us 
to the grave, notwithstanding the: doc- 
tor’s skill in healing the wounds and 
breaches made in our bodicy : 
Ecct. But, do you know, cousin, 
whence arose this British hatred '9 
me and my sisters ?--for few of us hwe 
escaped with quarter ? 
cab. It would be difficult, per 
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i to assign 4 cause ; especially as 
dine of our family have suffered much 
iss than others. ; 
; Ecct. You must know, that I have 
gpveral half, and some whoie sisters ; 
g these I observe that my sisters, 
resbetra and Baptista, have suffered 
‘e than my eldest sister, Episcopa, 
my youngest, Quiakera : but I can 
ign no good reason why the enemy 
fas less sparing of these than of the 
er. Indeed, they had no just cause 
be angry with any of us. It is 
, we had not lived together in all 
at warmth of affection, which oyght 
animate a family having but one 
mmon object in view : I trust, how- 
éver, we shall be more liberal and 
fiendly in future. But what was there 
us toexcite a partial distribution of the 
my’s vengeance ? Surely, they must 
ve had some terrible charge against 
és:---have you heard nothing of it? 

i Acap. Yes, cousin, J] have been 
Id that you were charged with stir- 
ang up sedition and rebellion among 
our children. This our adversaries 
geld to be a crime against themselves, 
aid even against your own profession : 
hu far be it from me to accuse you ; 
only repeat the allegation of others. 

: Eccu. I own, if it be a crime, 
hat our children have sometimes 
een exhorted to their duty in defence 
M4 those rights and privileges which 
— hath given them : and so far as 

y were led to eye and trust to 
providence, and be thankful for mer- 
ties, whether private or public, it was 
jen, This is one of the ends of our 
eng ; It is consistent with tie chris- 
tian belief, 

Acap. As it does not appear, then, 
that we are accused of any particular 
Offence, the pique may have arisen 
rom the nature of our avocations— 

‘hich tend to improve the mind and 
inform the judgment, by which our pu- 
Pils are led to know and prize their 
Wil liberties, and to eppose tyranny 
h every form and shape. Pray fa- 
our me, coufin, with a detail of your 
misfortunes, however melancholy. 

' Ecex. Alas! it makes me shud- 
“er, to repeat the outrages I have suf- 
ered ; but since you desire it I must 
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comply, and shali expect to hear a re- 
lation of your's in turn. 

It seems that many of my sisters 
were much injured by the prostitution 
they underwent: some were turned 
into stables, while others were put to 
the basest purposes ; others were com- 
pelled to assist about the vilest disor- 
ders of the body, tho’ designed for the 
cure of souls !. Behold, alas! how 
ditierent were the effects ! the 
restoration of health, however indebt- 
ed to those services, generally ended 
in their own destruction—-the «nly re- 
ward of their ungrateful tyrants. ——— 
Oblige me now with your narrative. 

Acab. The recital is paintul ; but 
I shall endeavour to proceed in it, 
My sorrows commenced with the dis- 
persion of my pupils, who, not having 
taken up the swerd, were no otherwise 
engaged inthe quarrel than by dooks ; 
yet, terrified by the cruelties exer- 
cised upon enfeebled age, defenceless 
females, and innocent youth, they were 
obliged to leave these scenes of instruc- 
tion :----hence hundreds will bewail 
their unavoidable ignorance. As to my- 
self andchildren, little regard was paid 
toeither of us: crash! was the word ; 
and, entrance gained by force, a general 
massacre ensued in my family. Net 
contented, with Alexander, to ravage 

the rerrestrial giobe, the insatiable ene- 
my had the bravery to demolish it in 
afew minutes ; and next, like the gi- 
ants of old, attempted the heavens, 
and succeeded in this too; though 
as often as the thunder of Wash- 
ington was heard, they would have 
shrunk beneath the mountains to co- 
ver their guiit. Yet all the elements 
of Euclid attorded no demonstration to 
them of the errors of their conduct : 
his propositions, were torn out and 
exposed : and yet these herves, I will 
venture to say, never penetrated be- 
yond the first bridge of asses. ‘The 
theorems of Archimedes, and the pbhi- 
losophy of Newton, fared in like man- 
ner. In vain did the air-pump, with 
its last gasping breath, assure them 
that a perfect vacuum was not fo be 
made by them, though determined to 
make a woid wherever they came. 
The eloquence of Cicere could net 
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save him from laceration. While 
statesmen, heroes,} poets and divines, 
were involved in the common wrec. 
Next fell the languages, and er ery part 


of speech in the grkmmar begged tor 
QEprter The noum suffered y gené- 


ral declension 3 and thou; h, with uhi- 
ted force, th y stood to the accusative 
for some time, weie ail thrown into 
the wocative at ‘ast. ‘The pronoucs, 
as they trequen ly istood in the plitce 
of the nouns, shartd a sumiiar fate. 
The verbs were redhiced to the opta- 
tive wood, perpe vallly wishing to be 
in any tense, ta her: than the 
whether past or f ture : 
tried the zwperatit 


present, 
in vain they 
ve thood ,but me eccudle 
would not do. Th¢ supines lay} he My 
less on the flocr, reatly to giveup the 
ghost ; and every part ci? le participa * 
ted with the > in ali their suffer- 
ings, the ¥ hole le being passive. Ad- 
verbs and conjun oa tried, in vain, 
to rally and orces against the 
common foe. ‘The! iret ositions could 
no longer stand their ground before 
the nouns, to gov-rn them, tho’ armed 
with the oe and conjof each subject. 
ANECDOTES extracted from 
renee ' 


jOlu th 


yw tran lating rin PHILADELPHIA, 
F TER the battle of Fontenoy, 
Aik Lewis the XVth dispaiched an 
officer to Frederic, tq announce the 
victory. He arrived in the Prussian 
camp W hile the Austrian an id Prussian 
arvene were eng: gaged at Freidbere.— 
The affair terminating in favour of the 
latter, Frederic returned, by the same 
messenger, this witty And laconic an- 
swer:— ‘Sir, I havéd paid at Freid- 
berg the bill of exchange you drew on 
me ‘at Fontenoy.’ 4 


GS > ap joo 

rT HE battle of Molw hz was the firft 
in which Fred was: ‘personally en- 

geged.— The onset proving unfavour- 

able to the Prussians, the king was 

seized with a panic, and fled for shel- 


ter toa mill near Ratishion. Here he 


/ courh ind espair, 
of is h; ght t -hoks seinen 


was ftoun } lying on ; 
when one 
ed to tel im his traons } 

; 


ou ~The was that day repeated 


upon this occasion, what had | been said 
} 


¢ rriv- 


Mere Vvicto rie 


"Ss Of 


Anecdotes. 


‘Tie Life of Freperic 


publichi d at Pov is and Strasburg, in the summer o 


. pemy 
| me proceed, Hussar! and thou sh alt be 


eee i LEED He 


During this havock, the s#lterjections 
were “uttering the most me elancholy 
piaints,as—-alas ! shf oh! wog isme!— 
Such wae the disorder o1 my} family. 
Ecc. Why truly, ¢ougin, your 
family suffered much, indeed, but h ow 
came it that the ravagers desisfed before 
theyhad deine lished | vours°lf!n person? 
Acap. Why, just as they were fi- 
nishing my family, the coymmander 
happe ened tol: ay his ‘hand UpOh tay po. 
lyhedrion, through which hej cher 
to spy some istunt object _ multi. 
plied, that seized with a pani’, he in- 
stantaneously sounded a retreat, swear- 
ing bitterly the rebels werel Cor ning 
upon him by thousands. In a ymoment 


. very man of thei took to tis heels, 
and thus L escaped with the sk, 0 of my 


teeth, My s: iritsnow be gin td revive, 
under the hope, that knowledge will 
again prevail, «and unite with yeligion 
todo good. Then, I trust, we shall 
see the = Eceltsian sisters of everytbranch 
walk hand in hand—--proMbTING 
CHARITY+-BANISHING BIGGIRY-- 
AND ADVANCING THE KINGDOM 


OF THEIR MASTER. \ 
ing of 


Ii. late 
ng 788, and 


before of a French general---who also 
hid himself in a mill, during a battle, 


while his troops were gaining @ ‘vic- 
tory.— * He is covered with giory— 
a ; 


ond —e> ><> GS ¥ 
Uring the flight of Fred. frojn the 
fieid of Moi iwitz,ne was pt upsued 
by an Austrian Hussar ; and finoing it 
impossible to escape, he suddenly bar 
ed round his horse, and waited His 
"s approach, calling out-—- # tet 


rewarded.” Recollectine the port rait 
of the king, the Hussar i is stre: ck fwith 


surprize and respect ; lets fall his s§bs . 
and thus an swers :— © Agree: te 
ter the war.’’--— « Adie ut "tik, OUF 


Hext meeting,’’--says the king. 
This Hussar w as afterw ns matic a 
Neutenant eeneral inthe Pruss' anter- 
colonel of a regiment of Husfars, 
qth) i kinig ait of the order of the ints of 


His name was Pauli Werher 


vice, 


Mieryoe 
j Aas sia. 
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HEN Charleston was invested 
in 1780, the besieged, to 
Aaintain a communication with the 


fev established a post opposite the 


— Rt REET Oo. sate 


, at Hobcaw, on Cowper river, 
gave the command of it to colonel 
Malmedie, a Frenchman of uncom- 
n vanity. Greedy of fame, and 
tered with the hope of obtaining it 
easy terms, he was extremely in- 
uisitive afte: the state and progress 
fhis reputation inthe town. He ne- 
er failed to put this question to every 
rson coming to his post—*‘ Pray, 
r, vat do de peopl tink of me? 
Monsieur de Brittagny, serving at 
at time in Charleston—and a wit 
having paid a visit to the new 
mmandant, soon had to answer 
( usual question—‘ pray, sir, vat 
s0 de peopl tink of me ?’—-‘ Truly,’ 
iy Brittagny, drily, ‘people are 
‘vided ;—the men think you are an 
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The History of Susan *#eeee, 


ISERY is the touchstene of vir- 

tue. Those who resist its trials 
fetter deserve the appeila‘ion of wise, 
han they who usurp the title by de- 
laring against the passions, without 
erceiving that their stoicisrm is more 
angerous to society than the passions 
“f which they complain. Love, the 
enderest and most cruel of all, has 
ade heroes in the cause of virtue— 
leroes far beyond those who have pur- 
hased that exalted name with the 
lood of their fellow-creatures, and 
‘hich, although offered them by preju- 
lice, should be refused by humanity. 
+ Love, in ajust and generous heart, 
Comes a virtue; while in a vicious 
nind,it degenerates into crime. All we 
should be careful of is, to observe its 

pias. 

i Che beautiful, the virtuous Susan, 
lose history I am now writing, Isa 


itriking example of the above truth. 
t Born at Poitou, of a father whose 


, 


) 
NECDOTES. 


old woman, but the women, una voce, 
declare you to be an old man. 
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Philadelphia justice of the peace 

haying called a gentieman_ be- 
fore him on a complaint of a worthless 
servant, who had, purpose/y, prove- 
ked the master to exercise a little 
discipline (if a shake by the arm may 
be sv termed) assumed the part of 
the prosecutor, and became lavish of 
the insolence, and the ignorance too, of 
office. He concluded a nonsensical 
haraneve, with,—* Your appearance 
‘mr. shali not protect you: we 
‘are in a land ofliberty—and, besides, 
‘don’t you know that justice is blind?” 
—*‘ As blind as’a beetle’ answered the 
gentleman ,’ for I have been here 
these seven years, and never knew her 
discern between right and wrong.’ 
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Transiated from the French. 


ancestors had Jong maintained a dis- 
tinguished reputation in that province, 
but who had no other title than that 
of an honest man,nor other employment 
than the practice of virtue; and, ad- 
vancing to maturity under the care of 
this tender father, she escaped the per- 
nicious maxims of the age, and the 
dangerous influence of corruption. His 
prudence made her see, at a distance, 
the dangers to which her sex and beau- 
ty would be exposed; and his care 
served to shelter her from every 
attack: as the lofty poplar, guards 
the tender vine from the ardent rays 
of a meridian sun, and the chilling 
winds of the boisterous north. 
Unhappily, at too early a period a 
sudden death deprived Susan of her 
support, her father and her friend. 

She fell into the hands of an aunt, 
who, in consequence of consanguinity, 
took upon her the charge, of finish- 
ing her education. Great God! how 
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re the transition from the prin- 
oles 


tormerly réceived! Happvy, 


steal principres hag t taken too dedi a 
foundation to be e abily effaced> ‘J he 
imoressions of our jintancy are séeds 
thatn thing can rbot ou ; the pes- 
sions sometyinies vidlate, but never ;en- 
tireiy «fface the sacyed Characters im- 


on Gar fie rts, 

The change was éxtremely distress- 
ing to the 3 san: her facher’s 
house Was a tem » « deaicated to Vit- 
tue: her amt’s 
 Jeasure and vuluprmousness, 

Possessing all the graces, and ma- 
hy acquired talefts, Susan be 
came an obj-ct of atimivation with all 
the young 
aust’s, ‘Thongh hé: beauty inflamed 
the : hearts, her modesty, so rere in 
her present lin. of ‘lite, checked the 
‘nies w of their addresses ,» and repress- 
ed their declaratior LB 

The oo de 'P--., then as fai 
mous for hig debaucheries as he has 
since b F inteatun by his crimes, 


pee tc 


Vo uns , 


SsvOn 


‘come 


was the first to distover his passica, 
Susan’s answer was ‘adequate to what 
she thoug t due to the marquis . nae 
and rank, but hoped! ‘her friends wou 

not force bur to wan y aman sie saa 


not love P---was inot pieased with 
the candor and prutience of this re- 
ception ; he ther foreiad ressed himself 
tothe. aunt. As he was at that tinid 
possessed of large esthtes, though they 
have been since dipsipated, madaiti 
K --reseived his proposals with avi- 
ditv, rega ing them ws very advanta- 
geous for her nicce. | When the mar- 
guts withdrew, Stsath was summoned 
to attend, * He attentive |’ says thie 
aunt. ‘Lf em nof a fo» lith philosoy her 
‘like your late father, but 


have as 
* much regard for yoti as he had; and 


* now I have it m niy ower to make 

& 4» at phhici Met ' ‘ 7 one 

n es avi sihment for:you, superior to 
any thing your white father would 

“ have tho wht of, Phutes oucht al. 

* ways to be high pi rept to hymen, and 


it is by him J desi ive you shonld be 

* tor 
Le line 

* He ‘oves you: it is a match you ha 


"eaSOl > YT t 
nO reason to expe ty and w} ich you 


vill hever ats aly obfa 1in, if you per- 
* mut it to escape,” i 


T he History of Susan, 


' . 
the nendezvous ut 


men who frequented her 


. Covery, he an ineasires acco 
ver united to the macquis de ak 








The y 
Susa\ 


the chaste 


’ c ° 
1,” Says 
ated by 
des. res of nadie and 
© those are aways } oor whe tilt i alie 
‘bition to t surp 
‘over them, 1] 


honours 


3 
} 
are aoe a 
eh 


» Whose wishes 


untim ec d Cominion 
he desire of Ddscese re 
> & 
a Ste ood H . 
veyond their reach, prevents 
‘their feeling the value of t 

ready in their power, re ndefin 
we desire pece 


lat is al. 
iw those 


sary, and qt wse we 


“ possess useless.’——* Hold !" cries 
the a int, this i believe! 1S what 
they call aublime mo aht¥ ;-—~—~ 


6) ity it should lead to 


an hespital,’ 


But my dear aunt to ve opted tur 
‘ever toa man, for whom wk feel not 
© he ist tenderness, nor cveh ¢siecm: 
‘and you must a'low the cabduct of 
‘the raarquis de P--’-———* You have 


‘much to conipiain of, trulp," 
rupted her aunt; ¢ the marghis loves 
‘pleasure ; you will live thi di happier 
‘for it; he will search it sien Nase 
and leave you at 


; ¢ “ 
IMvers 


side, 


liberty tf do the 


‘same: young and a —_ , vou 
© will readily 1d numbers abr) ceil 
‘men glad tv partake of 1 vwith yo 

‘My father, replie e Gli 
Susan, * always told me, hat the de- 
* formity of the soul wa t 
Ss shocking when ut eed Beautiful 
‘ 


supreme be 
hi IS OWN ima 


body. If the a 
formed us after 


rE 
Ke, 


rese! ince,’ 


* we ought to finis sh the 
‘No more of this—erve yéur ie 
*ther’s ashes to repose!’ cried 
auut, with ua ‘and prfpare are to 
. receiec t 


ceirc toe honour intend 
+1 
ic, | 


given us beauty, by our ov; oft irtues, 
\ 


it her. 
The Marquis 
conclude 


Gg ts = 

10 intention to 
marriage, but ofiy be- 
bi ath 


s red to amuse the aunt, mig hit 


had i 
it 
gain time to seduce the ni ine 
he » erceive ~d the erenten” "1 ily 
C 


Chis 


* 14 F 
vould be fro mi the youn: y one 


redoubled his endeavours to fo the 
; . 

old lady, and soon discove Ca- 

} gerness to see her Pes the i ide 


fess P Att fre maz 


ate 


lane uw 
aione with 


One dk: V5 ye in y ' 

; > ” 
de R ee 3 appe ared extrem 
lancholy, ‘What is the matte 
* vou, inonsicur 


e& warren ¢ 
le mareuis } 
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; 
‘the most unhappy of men,’ said the 
rfidions P--- ; § I shall die with sor- 
w-—| must renounce the adorable 
usan,’ § And why renounce her ?’ 
ysinadame de R----, interrupting 
its ; *T will bring her to terms ; she 
‘3s littl: fool, and it is necessary to 
‘Keach her wisiom.’ ¢ Alas! my dear 
aunt, itis not Susan, alone, who op- 
3my happiness : attend, and be 
sible of my misery.’ 
i$ Penetrated with your kindness, in 
‘favouring my love, I was so weak as 
i think it would be attended with 
‘the like favourable sentiments by 
‘others : I therefore communicated 
‘the at:achment to my uncle, the duke 
‘tie-—— Heno sooner was acquaint- 
‘td with it, than I wasthreatened with 
full the ills his vengeance could dic- 
‘fate : the leastof them was the being 
‘ilisinherited. But this should not stop 
‘ine, did I not reflect that by a public 
*pnarriage I should deprive Susan of 
‘ull that splendour so justly ler due. 
3 ou see my happiness is !ar distant— 
erhaps entirely annihilated, unless 
‘ Secret marriage unites us, “iili the 
eath of my un le. if you would 
fonsent to this,’ saying it with a ti- 
, d and embarrassed air,—* if you 
ie consent, my dear aunt, we 
ould all three go to Paris ; there, 
the chapel of my hotel, by ray own 
plain, and in the presence of your 
3 if and some secret witnesses, the 
mdissoluble union might be formed :” 
~atthe same time threatening to pierce 
hi heart if he wags refused, since he 
Cos\'d not live with. ut his beloved Su- 
3a8.——Madame de R———.,, alarm- 
and softened, promised him all the 
aspistance in her power. 
. Pusan, who bad heard the despair- 
ing exclamations of the marquis, had 
Fue to Ler aunt’s camber, ‘ Come,’ 
My § the aunt, * enjoy the satisfatcion 
liver we one of the most faithfnl of 
«Ae rs perish at your feet, and re- 
, ket that his death is caused by your 
Opstinate refusal.’ 
phe marquis threw himself on his 
ae Susan, amazed and confused, 
thid sie reply. Her aunt, regarded 
i nce as an insult committed 
*uyaa the most tender love, and up- 






he History of Susan. 4i 


braided her in the crueleft janguage. 
‘1 see,” says she, * the cause of your 
¢ refusal :——-—a more happy lover 
‘has found the way to that houghty 
‘heart. For him, in secret, you are 
‘ more condescending.’--———Susaa 
was unprepared for this reproach.— 
She could only justify herself by her 
tears. How could she bear to see her 
virtue sacrifice!, even while exerting 
it ?—But to minds accustomed to vice, 
whatever opposes their views, is cri- 
minal. 

Susan,insulted,desnairing and alarm- 
ed, retired to her:chamber : her aunt 
followed, and again treated h-r yet 
more unworthily, dwelling particular- 
ly on the injurious suspicions with 
which she had overWhelmed her, be- 
cause she perceived they had the great- 
est effect. 

It was the first time Susan had ever 
disobeyed. She regarded the unjust 
sorrows with which she was oppressed, 
as a punishment for her diobedience. 
W ithout friends, without advice, aban- 
doned by the whole earth, she pro- 
mised all that was required from her. 

‘The next day the tree set off for 
Paris ; the marquis had all things pre- 
pared for their reception : one of his 
vile companic.s officiated as priest, and 
his domestics as witnesses. 

The aunt returned a few days after : 
but heaven punished her crimes by an 
untimely death: The horses of her 
carriage took fright, and, attempting 
to save herself, her cloaths caught the 
wheel, and dragging her a consider- 
able distance, she died shortly after- 
wards, in the greatest torments. 

I shal] spare tne compassionate read - 
er a particular recital of the sufferings, 
experienced by the unfortunate Susan, 
during the three years she passed with 
the depraved P----. She was the mar- 
tvr of his caresses : I say the mar- 
tyr; for virtue, allied to vice, renounc- 
es its pretensions to happiness. 

P ’s family, who were ignorant 
of the greatest part of his debauchery, 
and who attributed his wildness to 
youth, endeavoured to detach him 
from his former courses by marriage ; 
and chose, for this purpose, mademioi- 
selle de B » a young lady of great 
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merit, daughter to the marqu is of that 
name: his . me alone is a sufficient 
culogy. 


\ 

This news mate the ¢ unboppy Susan 
conceive some hopes, that her union 
with the mirgutd drew towards a ‘con- 
clusion. She kriew she had bees de- 
ceived : P--- had not the penerosity 
to le he T re “1 injignorant of her true 
situation. uts ele ext rted frem): im 
a promise ne h¢ would place her in 
a convent. i 

I had been some years acquaihted 
with the marquiside P » the 
same taste for pleasure united us ; 

ogh I was at that time entirely i2 
norant of his depravity. We had been 
separated for sot time; I was pleased 
when we met again. He concealed 
trom m*< his intended marriace, but ac- 
cuainted me with |this connection with 
Susan, without ¢xpiaining to me her 
real situation. 1] begged permi‘sion 
to wait on mad: anle ha Marchionets ; 
to tins he aa and invited me to 
sup with th m. that evening. After 
a few terns in thk Palace- Royal, we 
repaired to their Iddgings, at the Hotel 
d’Entragues. I saw the adorable Su- 
san. Our m — appeared one | of 
those strokes of sympathy which,’ in 
an instant, deci ide| the fate of lovers. 








DET\|IACHED 


a “HE _trne end ‘of travel is bs als 
gu ee 


Le—not to satia: e 


merccurissity. He Who leaveshiscotin- 
try in Sta 


rare i. of tasie, science and the 
useful arts; who Has sense to reject 
the crosc, and retai n the gold of iis 
TiCS----10 ff ive t currency at 
home ; who culls t i¢ fairest exotics, 
top lant and fo ter {i eM in his native 
soi.—coniers a blesd ng 


ciscove 


on hi scount PY, 
f---0n sobiety, as a man. 

€is no? the spontaneo: iSsgTron th 
tf any Country- -it may be cultiy ated 
Crv Wer Application is th ¢ sail 
shi S 3 genius the quick. 
Spirit of its Vegetation. How 


om eet 


My first compliments pgr'ook of my 
age itati on: her behavious pas NOt HAdre 
tranquil. This icter:iew Save rise tp 
an attachment, and fixed # for life, 

The marquis de P---twas only an 
acquaintance ; but my srtimenis of 
honor made ine reg ard ny growing 
passion as extreme!y reprepensiole, Ay 
attempt to gain the affedtions of his 
wife appeared to me as culpable as ge. 
ducing her person. Wha the corrup. 
tion of the age calls omig politeness, 
probity must regard asc criipinal, how. 
ever warranted ‘by fashion; ‘Th's mo- 
ral, pure as it is, inspires oly gaiety in 
the breast of the polite. 

The only means toavoic. the misery 
I foresaw, was never mor$ to see Su. 
san; and I took this cruej resolution, 
Should I have kept it? Ik: 10W Not, 
I both feared and desired *he hour to 
withdraw ; it arrived. W*hile taking 
leave, P told me the Mistle plea 
sure I appeared to take in #he compe 
ny of his wite excluded hing from in- 
portuning me to visit them frequently. 
Susan added nothing to this compli 
ment, but appeared to ex} Pere my an. 
swer with the greatest inqi tetude. lt 


Was such as politeness ap custom 
dictate. 





[ To be continucd 
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great is the distance kegels scientls 
fic and a barren mind | Tht former, 
like a garden of true taste, uffolds the 
latent charms of nature ; thé latter--- 
what is it ?----but a dark fa. drealy 
waste ! 

The conceptions of a youthful mind 
are genera ly bold and livelyt--a wild 
exuberance of fancy re quiring the prue 
ning-knife of experience. 

Thore who profess to mbke pril- 
dence the guide of all thei} actions, 
always consider self in the firbt place! 
with such, prudence is often lused as4 
© oak to cover vices ; or, al best, 
conceal the absence of a.) moblg virtue 
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HE following Critique is part of 
tL an ingenious article in the Criti- 
¢ Review, which appeared in London 
on after the publication of Blair's 
Jectures on Rhetoric and Belles Let- 
fe In order to render them the 
Hore us ful, we have given referen- 

to both the British and A werican 
fopesions 
, REDUNDANCIES. 
€Sentences, asthe author rightly ob. 

serves, should be cleaied of iedun- 
; dant words, and redundant mem- 
t bers,” Lond. ed. p. 227. Amer, 
; €d. p. 99. 
The smal] stcck of words, which 
hen, as yet possessed. Lon. 106, 
m. 47. Let us proceed t» consider 
ne stvl of language. Lon. ran. 
m 49. The main design of ‘his lec- 
' t> consider of the means to be 
sed for improvement in eloquence. 
on.il. 228. Am. 216. To unite so- 
ether copivusness and p ecisi n. Lon, 
403. Am. 88. Going b.fore them, 
r following after them. Lon. 281. 
Mm.122. What gees before, and im. 
lediately follows after. Lon. 293. 
1§- Am. 127.182. What yoes betore 
ay give l ght to what follows after. 
On. .262. Am.291. Inserted into 
what follows after. Lon. ii 262. Am. 
43t- The move exact y shart this track 
pursued, the more that eloque: ce is 
froperly studied, the more shal! we 
€ guarded, &c, Lon.ii.s. Am 221. 
rovided always that so much unien 
€ preserved. Lond. ii. rog. Am..65. 
€ must always take care, that any 
#ich allusions be natural and ea:y. 
fea 116. Am. 268. But for you, 
Pesta ri hear you, I go away dis 
lease! with myself. Lon, ii. 126. 
m.272. It mus needs give pleasure, 
we shall find the beauty and dign.ty 
F the Composition adequate to the 
‘ight and importance of the ma'ter. 
eesti eee ene 
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Lon.ii.385. Am.384. The more thaz 
this anity is rendered sensible :o the 
imaginati n, t e effect wil) |e th. ber. 
ter. Lon. ti, 413. Am. 3 6. The 
nearer that a poet can bring the re- 
presentation ‘0 an imitation o! natrre, 
the impression wil! be "he more perfect. 
Lon ti.sto. Am. 433- 


Passages in which things are suppos- 
edtobe in one ciass, rad, at the 
same time, represenied as be onging 
to ANOTHER. 

The relations, which of all orbers, 
we have the most fr: quent occa-ion to 
mention. Los. :s0. Am. 66 Toe 
relations which, of al! others, are by far 
the most fruitful of tropes Lon.2¢3. 
Am.128.. Our past misfortunes 2 ftord 
a circumstance, the most favourable of 
all orbers, toou future hopes. Len. ii. 
63. Am. 245. Sure of ecquiring that 
fame, and even venration, «hich s, 
ot all other rewards, the greatest tn- 
centivetogenius. Lon. ii.a55. Am. 
328. 

The suPERLATIYE degree instead of 

the COMPARATIVE. 

Whic» of these two methods is of 
the greatest utility and beauty. Lon. 
152. Am.67. Of the two it is the 
safestextreme. Lon.217- Am. 95+ 
When our sentence consists of two 
members, te dungest should, gene ally, 
be the concluding one. Lon. 238. 
Am 104. It remains, to this day, i 
doubt, whether his beauties or 56 
faults ve greatest. Lon. ii. §23- AM, 


443- 
DOUBLE COMPARATIWNES. 

Lesserdifferences. Lon 27, Am-12. 
Attend to all the /esser and more re- 
fined graces. Lon 43. lil. 22. Arn. 
19. 228. The Jésser forms of poeiry. 
Lon. ii. 335 Am. 362.----Lesser 18 a 
corruption of /ess 5 but the .uchor has 
innumerabie authorities for using it. 
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. of men as virtue. 
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Adjectives having a sUPERLATIVE 
signification, injproperly used in a 
COMPARATIVE sense, or compared 
by more nd most. 

he characters of taste, wren bro't 
to its most perfect btate, are reducibie 
to two, delicacy and correctness, Lon. 
~Am.* — --4-Most perfect, tho’ 
a common, is not an-e\igibl: expres- 
gion ; because perfec, being an abso- 
lute term, cannot with ssrict propri¢ty 
be used comparatively. In this pa - 
sage it would be. better to say, its 
perfect, or, its most improved s:ate.: 
Not..ing that belongs to human na. 
ture is more universal than the re ish 
of beauty. Lon. '7. Am.&. The 
foundation, upon which they rest, is 
what has been found from »xperience 


‘to please mankind most universally. 


Lon.31 Am.1e. Wi can co: ceive no 
Motive wi ien would more uniwersally 
eperate upon men: Lon 102. Am, 
45- The vehement manner of speak. 
ing by tcnes and géstures became not 
so uniw.rsal. Lon. 116. Am. gy. 


| Music is known to have been a more 
| extensive ait among them, than it js 
: with us ; more universally studied, 
/ Lon. a3, 


of re s:rmons tas prev iled sa 
oY 


Am.1to. ‘The practice 


universally in England. Lon ii. 43. 
Nothing! has so great and 
wniversal acommand o-er the minds 
J.on. ii. 230. Am, 
317. The reputation of great ancient 
classics being so aie so lasting, 56 
universal, among alli tbe most polish. 


-edntions. Lon, iii252, Am. 326. 
, Thuanus has, by attémpting to make 
_ the history of his own times too univer- 
, sal, tallen into the sme error. 
‘di. 266. Am, 302.;- We may say, 


Lon, 


more general, nore extensive, &c, 
but we cannot, with any propriety, 
:$ay more universal. 
Apjrcrives instead of ADVERBS. 

We can much easier torm the crn. 
ception of a fierce combat between two 
men, than between a bull and a tiger, 
:Lon. 354- Am. 154.:--We can more 
easily. 

It might be requisite for them to 


exceeding tull. Lon. ii.y10, Am, | 
1366. : 


‘ 


5 speak.ng of two things ; ome another, 
© page is omitted in the original, rf 


Any instead of grrter, 

The verse marches with 4 riore slow 
and measur d pace, thant in any of 
the two former cases. Ln. ii. 330, 
Ani, 30. i 


Erruer ins ead of 40H, 
Truth, duty andinterestt But the 
argument» directe: towar & ¢isber of 
they are generally distinca. Lon,.1, 
184 Am, 298. --Either rekers to guy 
things only. 


' 

The cistributive noun N erdnen, ims 
pr perly folowed by & ¢ Hrcssessivg 
pronoun in the PLURAL gu ber, 
Sig t and feeiing aie, if slis re. 

spect, pert ctiy on a leve ; b ttber of 

them can extend beyond sheiF own b, 

jects. Lon. 413. Am, 18$1.4- Its own 

objects. either relates ed tino ban 
suns or things tak nseparatchy 

Eacn imp:uperly followed by a verb 

in the PLURAL numbér, 

H-re :e several dffreat objects, 
and each of them are addfessed or 
spoke to, Lon. 335. Am #47 ed 
addressed. , 


a 
Eacu OTHER instead of O8# anos 
THER. 

By what bond cc uld any rhultitude 
of ren be kept together, udtr once, 
by the intervention ot speegh, they 
communicate their wants andj jhtenti- 
ons to each other. Lon 100. Fin. 44 
Obj-cts coul. not be discerned fom 
eachother. Lon. 156. Am.p8.---A 
great number of yovernments rivals 
of euch other. Lon. ii. 11. Ni. 223+ 


ONE ANOTHER instead ofl nage 
OTHER. 

. ’ 

Two men, ignorant of ome dnotber’s 


language. Lon. 102. Am. 45. ‘The 
close rel tion of any two words {0 one 
another in meaning. Lon. 12% Ams 


54 Where two things are chmpat- 
ed or contrasted to one ano: seh. Lon. 
243- Am.106. Which two qdpinions 
are entirely consistent with one Another. 
lon. 4°0- Am. 216. ‘Lhe characters 
of Corneille «nd Racine are Aappily 
contrasted with one another. Lon aii. 5 20- 
Am. 442 --Each other, like the word 
both, ou, bt only to be used whenjwe are 
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hen we are speaking ofmore than two; 
One followed by a pronominal ad- 
t jecti ¢ in the PLURAL num» Fr, 
‘Tt has been advised by writers on 
this subj ct [action] fo practise bet ore 
amirrr, whee éne may see, an. judge 
df their own gestures. Lon. ii. aa. 


AM, BIG 
; THEM BOTH. 
t The representing ther both as subs 
ficty atone moment, to . he command 
God, producesa nobie effect. Lon. 
2. An, 28. The single word ‘ as« 
ain,” conveys the import of them 
db Lon. ar8. Am. 83. Ez kiel, 
poetical grace and elegance: , is muci 
iferior to them both. Lon. ii. 403. 
Alm. 39: = -Them borh is an aukward 
leonasm. 
he RELATIVE not agreeing wit» the 
ANTECEDENT. 
That ingeni us nation, who have 
Fone s@ much honor to moder . litera- 
re. Low ii, 284. Am. 340.---The 
ters of that ingenious natu. 
BkBs tn the PLURAL NUMBER in- 
stead of the SINGULAR. 
| A great mass of rocks thrown toge- 
by the han of nature, with wild. 
and confusion, strike the nund 
with more randeur, than 1f they had 
adjusted to each other with the 
ast accurate symmetry. Lon. 5. 
M, 23 ---The aut or might have 
» vast rocks thrown together, 
isnot anoun of multitude. 
* My heart begins to be touche! ; 
ty gratitude o iny compassion degin 
OV Lon. ii. 193. AIM. 30. 6-90 


mo toflow, . 
: smart, er the sneering manner 


Af telling a story, ave inc nsstent win 
the hisroricaigh wacter, Lon. ii. 2°3. 
mM, 336. Neither the one, wor tlic 
her, finda prover place in 1s orv. 
ae HN. 280 Am. 339. What the 
or the imagination drct.te. Lon. 


foi Am 347- Tere was much 

us in the world beture there were 

ning or arts torefia: iv. a. 343. 

M.366 —Before there were arts or 
arcing, 

i You was in tead of you were. 
OU awas in distr. stcircumsrances 3 
was pushed t>t*e utmost. Lon. 

. 186. Am, 298. When you was 


mos? in earnest. 
312.--- You in English, vous in French, 
aad oi in Italian, are uniformly and 
indisputably pronouas of the pluraé. 
number. 
ing to On€ person, is a modern refines 
ment, intimating, that we regard the 
person we are speaking to, as much 
as we doa multitu’e of other people. 

The subjunctive mode instcad of 


such work wer: undertaken. 


ed. 201. ) 
be wished, for the enor of his me- 
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Lon. ii. 319.. Am. 


The us of them, in speak- 


the IND.CATIVE. 
I must ubserve, that, although this 


part of stvle merit attention, and be a 
very proper object of science and rule 5 
although much of the beauty of compos 
sition depend on figurative language ; 
yet we must beware of imagining, tha8 
it depends solely, r even chiefly, upom 
stich language. 
--+That figurative language merits ate 
tention, and is a very proper object of 
science and rule, are positions which 
do not admit of the least coubt, and 
there ore should net have been ex« 
pressed int é subjunctive mood ; more 
especially as the verb depends, in the 
same sentence, and in the same cir~ 
c..mstances, is used in the indicative. 


Lon. 277. Am 120. 


We shali be disgusted if he give us 


too much of the servile employments, 
and low ideas of actual peasants; and 
if he makes his shepherds discourse as 
if they were courtiers, &c. Lond. 


H. 338. 


Am 364. 
It were much to be wished, that some 
Lond. 


Am. 88. kt were to 


mory. Lond. ii. gor. Am. 348. 
——-~§ it were to be wished" is an 
absurd phrase. There is no pretence 
for the use of the subjunctive mocd in 
this case. «itis to be wished’ is the 
pr per expression 
Sermons are always the more strik- 
ing, and commonly th more usef |, 
the more precise and particular tne 
subject oft em de. Lon. ii .og. Ame 
265.—Here is lkewise no pretence 
for the us- of the so bjunctive mood ; 
and be, in he indic:tive, is obsoiete. 
Vergs which ought to be in the 
ACTIVE, or the PASSIVE vo.ce, min 
loyed as NEUTERS. 
‘The mist-dessepates, which seemed 
feruxaly to naug, over the whyectn= 
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‘Lon. 21. Am. 9.--/The mist is dissi- 
‘ pated, evaporates, OF, disappears. 
"This manner of wrinng obtained a- 
‘mong the Assyrians; Lo. 34, 145, 
146, 151, &C. Am. 59, 63,64, 66, &c. 
'—--Obiain d is frequentiy used as a 
‘neuter verb; but prrwailed is prefer- 
iabie. : 

| This readily connécts with the flou- 


‘ishing period of a plant. Lon. 281. 


‘Am. 122 The readersoon awearies of 
‘this play offancy. Lpn.313. Am 136. 
‘Yo keep up the reader's attention, 
‘acd to prevent him from ring of te 
autror Lon.382. Am 167.-- By sr 
‘ing of the author, the professor means, 
‘berng tired vf tim. | But in this sen- 
‘tence, t ¢ expre sion can only signify 
‘the rea-er's Urmng pr fatiguing the 
auth r. 

Such authors as those one never 
‘toesof reading Lot 395. Am.173. 
‘Lest the reader should sre of whar he 
may consider as petty remarks. L n. 
467. Am.206. Evry audience is ve- 
ry readytos-¢. Lonjil. 60. Am. 244, 
‘They begin to fire. a4. ‘Lhey wil tire 
of it, and f rget it, Lom. ii, 175, 
‘Am, 294.---The verb tire, like the 
word fatigue, is g-neva'ly used in the 
‘passive form : as, he is sired with 
iyeading, or, he begins to be tired. 

; ©The use of the word aPPLiks, 
i The word ‘ naturé. woud have e+ 
iqually applied to idda and to soul. 
iLon.44 Am.197.—Have been equals 
dy applicable. i 
|* ‘Lhe epithet ‘statelly" applies, with 
nore propriety, ‘oO * palaces.’ Lon, 
465 Am 205.—My other observati- 
pn, which applies eyually to dean 
Swift and mr. Additon. Lon. 495. 
Anni.258.The saying applies tothe sub. 
ject n w before us Lon ii 303.—~ 
jAm 349.—This expre}sion is a Scoti- 
«ism, which has been lately witroduc- 
éd into the English language by some 
éareless wri ers. 
{aD instead of woy.in, attended 
: with some other im} oper phiases, 
| or a faulty arrangenient 


; Metaphors which nked this apolo- 
fy of an “as it were, Lad generally 
ov better omitted. Lon. 305. Am, 
433 Lo this case,fizureslhad much bet- 
iq Ceavanted, Lon. 365. Am.16v.— 


4 
; 


{ 
i 


This sentence had better shen Wante 


ing altogether. Lon 425,Arm 186. He 
bad better bave omitted the word, 
Lon.434.Am 190. Andbad tetterbave 
been expressed by, &c. Lon.4 36, Am, 
1gt. Chis member of the semtence bad 
much better bave been aiitte Lon, 
449-450 11.159 Ami1g97. Had better 
have beendiopped Lan.4504 Am 197. 
The parenthes: bad o tre; (ihe Letic:} 
have been avoided. Lon 457 Am 2006 
By omitting tne adverbs, the, reader 
will perceive the gross absrdity of 
these whrases, bad be wanted, had 
have bien dropped, had have been a 
voided, &e, The author shuld bave 
said, this sentence would have beea 
better omitted, &c. N 
Wut instead of sane. 
Without having attendcdt to this, 
we wi/l be at a loss in underftan ‘ing 
seveia\ passages of the clas its. Lon, 
10g. Am 48 What weconceibe clear. 
ly we wwidlaatural y express wth clears 
ness L. ngoz.Am.176-Asthiskenrence 
contains several inaccuracics, I will 
be ablized to enter into a mirfute dis 
cussiom of its structure and parts, 
Lon 447.m.196. We will ajways be 
able to give most body to a pitch 
of vwice to which in convers#ion we 
areaccustomed Lon,256.1i, 406. &c. 
Aim, 111. 307. &e. 
W5LL instead of May 
There are few great. occasions of 
public spevking, in which ome. will 
not derive assistance ficm cufiiv. ted 
tas ¢, and extensive knowledgk, Lon, 
i. 234 258 A>. 319 329.) 
SHALL instead of sHOUI 
If it shall now be required} What 
are the proper sources of tlic subs 
lime? Lon.75. Am. 23- 
WouLD instea! o! sHoURD. 
The Asiatics at no time r}lished 
any thing but what was ful’ of} orna- 
m nt, and splendid in a Gegred, that 
we weuld denominate gandyy Lon. 
26. Am.12. ‘There are no tw ywords 
we would more readily take fo be sy- 
nonywous than ‘amire’ and ‘ @ilige- 
re.” Lon. 196. Am, Ss. * pg si 
* securus’ are words which we hwould 
readily confound. Lon, 196. Alu. $5. 
Without a careful atrention to the 
Sense, we would be naturally lett, by 
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she rules. of syntax, to refer it to the 
dising and setting of the sun. Lon 
jry- Am 93- We would be greatly 
taloss,itwe could not borrow assis- 
ae from figures. Lon. 185*. Am, 
if f shou.d mingie in one dis- 
rse arguments for the lov. of God, 
god forthe love of our neighbour, f 
vould offend unpardonably against 
nity.’ Lon. ii, 109. Am,265----If 1 
fer tomingle, | should. 
, From whom [Horace] we would be 
to form avery high idea of the taste 
ind genins of the Augustan age. Lon. 
y.298. Am.329. ‘The heroes glory - 
ing, as we would think very indecently, 
jvertheirfullen enemies. Lon. ii. 429. 
M. 403- 
N and CoULD instead of may and 
pny MIGHT. 
» The difference between thera can be 
iy poured ont. Lon. go. Am. 
- Some trivial or misjudged cir- 
mmstanc’s, can be oveiooked by t e 
der, Loi 72..-Am 32 If it be 
¥ that elevating, solemn, and awful 
kind which dist nguishes this feeling, 
We ¢am pronounce it sublime Lon. 75. 
m. 33. The history of the English 
Bnguage can, in this manner, be clea: - 
Wt traced. Lon. 171 Am. 74. A 
im native style can be mde equally 
rong and expre-sive with thi: Lavini- 
s'd Evglish. © Lon. 188, Am. $2. 
anguage caq be rendered cipaub'e of 
Tus powerof music. Lon 248. Am. 
“IP8. How ~asily could it have heen 
tended by this transposition! Lon. 
% Am 13. ‘This can be some- 
tines accomplished. Lon. 266. Am. 
its. Eve: gluomy: and disinal ob- 
Jets ean be introduced into figures 
Fon. 30 - Am. 121 In solemn dis- 
urse this can often be done to good 
hh pose Lon. 328. Am.1+3. This 
4 Ceuracy could have been remevied 
Lon 434. Am- 213+ Mest, or a/lof 
tse Matters, which can be tue subject 
ef pablic discourse. Lon, ii- 47. Am. 
368. Formal int oductions cum, wit..- 
CHU any prejudice, be cmitted. Ton 
Ie ¥s5g. Aim.287. Passages caa b- 
Peoduced, Lon. iigss. Am. 414 
Osts; angels, and devil , can be 
ceived as existing. Lon. ii. 469. 
m. 20 
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The Past time instead 0° the PREs 
SENT. 

If any should maintain that: sugar 
was biter, an’ tobacco-was sweet, no 
reasonings cvuld avail to prove it. 
Lon, 30. Am. rt. Old Horatius is 
reminded that his son stood alone 
agaist three, and asked, Whaet de 
ewola have bad him to have done ? 
lon. 53° Am. 23 -+-1he wish of 
Horatius mus be reterred either t the 
time of the combat, or to the time 
when the question is asked. In ‘the 
former case, would it not 5e sufficient 
to sav, * Whar he wouli hav. wish. 
ed hin todo.” Inthe laver, § What 
he would have wished him to dave 
done” ‘The sentiment, as our author 
has expressed it, is embarrassed, and 
reqiires some emendation. 

‘Twis.ed columns always displease, 
whea they are made use of to support 
any part of a building that 1s massy, 
and that seemed to require a more sub- 
stantial prop. Lon. 89, Am. 29 
‘The seoatence contains three separate 
propositions, which required three se- 
parate sentences to bave unfolded them, 
Lon.gy7. Ain.196----To unfold them. 

Or instead of FROM. 

In an aurhor’s writing with proprie- 
tv, his being free of the two former 
faults seems implied. Lon. 189. Am. 
82. The style of dean Swift is free 
of al’ affectation. Lon. 476. Am. 210. 
‘There may be writers much freer of 
sich inaccuracies. Lon. 495. Am.2i1% 
Chrysostome may be read with ad- 
vantage. as being freer of false ornae 
ments th athe Latin fathers. Lon, 
ii 37. Am 234. Itis not free of the 
taule which imputed to Pliny’s Epis- 
tles Lon. ii. 3-1. Am. 348. Tas- 
so’s Aminta is not wholly free of Ita- 
lian refinement. Lon. ii. 350. Am, 
369 Racine wanted the copiousness 
and grandear of Corneille’s imagina- 
tion , but is free of hisbombast. Lon, 
li. 519. Am. 442. 

Ow tostead of 1n, 

By the custom of wa:king often og 
the streets. Lon. 197- Aw, $0. The 
spectator speaks only the language of 
de cription, which is always oa a .ow~ 
er tone. Lon.gar- Am. igo» The 
capital of ad nations, suddenty ins olv- 


O-iete le. oop eananee as a eas 
** faeve is an error in the reference, which we have aot een able to correct. 
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ed on one conflagration. Lon. 359. 
Am .158 ‘To place any modern au- 
thor on the sameirank. Lun. ii. 38. 
Alm. 233- 

AMONG instead of in. 

Among a nation so enlightened and 
acute, and where the highest attention 
was paid to every thing elegant in the 
arts, we may niturally expect to find 
the public taste refined and judicious. 
‘Lon.ii. 12.. Am. 224.---The preposi- 
tion among implies:a number of things, 
and therefore should not be prefixed 
toa noun, which either denotes one 
single object, or an aggregate of many, 
taken collectively. : 

Never instead of EVER, 

Let a speaker have never so good a 
reason to be aniniated. Lon. ii. 56. 
Aim,242: 
THart instead of as. 

A direction the i:ore necessary, that 
the present saste of; the age in writing, 
seems to /ean more to style than to 
thought. Con. 407. Ams 178. The 
harmuny is the more happy, that the 
disposition of the thembers of the pes 

. riod, which suits the sound so well, 
' jg no less just and proper, with respect 
: to the sense. Lon 411. Am, 180. 
| "These rules are the more necessary, 
. ghat this is a part: of the discourse 
: which requires no smallcare. Lon. ji, 
* 61. Am, 287 

| EnveeTep SENTAaNCES, which have 

an air of stiftness.and affectation. 
Considerable me ‘it doubtless he has. 
' Lon. 396. Am.173. Of figures and 
> ornament of every kind he is exceed- 
, ingly fond. Lon.'397, Am. 174 
: Great virtues Certainly he had. Lon, 

ii-14. Am.225. Nocomemptible ora- 

tor he was, Lon. ti. 16. Am. 2x6. 
_ Living examples of public speaking, 

it will not be expected that Fshould 
— here point out. Lon. ii. 236. Am. 
; g20- Imperfections in their works 

he may indeed point out ; pas-ages 
that are faulty he may shew. Lon, 
- i. 250. Am.4a5. Orators, such as 
‘Cicero and Demosthe es, we have 

mone. Lin ii, 257) Am. 329. Of 
' orations, or public: discourses of abl 
t kinds, I have already treated ful-y. 
~ Lon. ii, 259. Ams 330 With di- 
. gressions and episodes he abounds, 
, 


t 
{ 


Lon. ii. 265. Am. 333. 
Miscellanies several very Beautiful ly. 
ric poeins are tobe found. :Lon, li. 360, 
Am.373. Of parables propheti. 
cal writings are full. N. ih 398, 
Am. 338 
which is intended to be atcompanied 
with music, the Old Testaihent is full, 
Lon. ii. gor. Am. 399. {Than Te 


rence nothing can be oe delicate, | 


more polished and elegan 
$38- Am. 449: 

In these sentences th® gtammatical 
order of words would be *huch more 
natural and agreeable, than this in 
verted arrangement. 

Suppose a man should giiavely and 
seriously ask a friend to take a walk 
into his garden, in symetsuch lan 
guage as this :—-* Into we partes let 
us walk, of Sowers it is full, of fruit 
I think you are fond, on theitrees some 
peaches are to be found, rr this 
year I have none, totea w§ shall re. 
turn’—he would be thought 4 coxcomb 
erapedant. Why then stould such 
inve ted expressions be uspd in our 
compositions ? 4 

METAPHORS. } 

* From the influx of so mavystreams, 
from the junction of so miny @issimi'ar 
eb Bly naturally follows, § that the 

nglish, like every compounded Jan- 
guage, must needs be somewhat /rre- 
gular. We cannot expect frpm ittnat 
correspondence of parts, that jcomplete 
analogy in structure, whicl} may be 
found in those simpler languages, which 
have been formed in a manner withia 
theinse ves, and built on on¢ founda- 
tion." Lon. 172. Am. 75 4-In this 
passage the English languagetis const 
dered as a river and a structére : but 
these two images are inconsistent 

* Rules tend to enlighten thste’ and 
to lead genius from unnatural devia- 
tions into its proper channel.’} Lon. 6. 
Am. 3.—What has genins 1) do ina 
channel, which is literally tneidepthol 
a river? 

“ Good hopes may be enfertained 
of those whose mind have this!.beral 
and elegant furn. Many virtues may 
he grafted upon it.’ Lon, 13. All 
6 ---We can form no idea hi t- 


: Long 


ing on a turn, or a tendency, Which is 


i Do” sley'y 


Of tyric poetty, or that | 
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‘sley'y pither a visible, nor an intellectual 
ul ly. object. J ; 

is 360, “As dr. Young’s imagination was 
rheti. yan delicate 





grong and rich, rather than del 
aid correct, he sometimes gives it too 






398, 

that reins. Pence, in his Night 
anied th hts, there prevails an obscurity 
full, id a Aarduess in his style’ The me. 
Te f — are freqnently too bold, and 
cate, | fkequently too far pursued; the reader 





indazaled rather ti an enlightened, and 
Kipt constantly on the stretch, to com. 





tical iehend and keep pace with the author. 
nore e may observe how the following 
ine detaphor is spun out’ Lon 313. Am, 





1)7-+++= The imagination is contounded 
be this mixture of literal and figurative 
chpressions, and this rapid transition 
ftom one metaphor to anot):er. 
i* Dryads and Nuiads, the genius of 
He wood, and the god of the river, 
Were, in men of lively imaginations, 
ifthe early ages of the world, easily 
giafted upon this tornot mind.’ L a. 
326.Ams142---The grafting of nymphs 
aad genii 18 a new mode of propagati- 
04, which has never been thonght of 
before, even by the celebrated dr. 
raham ; and yet our professor re- 
Flesents it as an easy process. 
Comparison is a sparkling ornament; 
ard all things that sparkle, dazzle and 
fitigue, if they recur too ofien. Simi- 
It's should, evenin poetry, be used in 
nideration; but in prose writirgs 
much more; otherwise the style wail 
me disgustingly Juscious, and the 
ament lose its virtue and effect.’ 
Ton. 248, Am.152---We may represent 
Stniles as sbariling ornaments of style 
Which dazzle and fatigue the reader's 
ane but we cannot at the 
pe time, with any propriety, repre- 
seat them as things unpleasing to the 
Palate, or ¢ disgustingly luscious.’ 


} 
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Te French have lately discovered that 
¢ , 2 Stout paper can be made of the bark 


. the linden, of linn tree—Pot-ash can be 
of the wood. Millions of those trees 
rcumber the fertile lands on the waters of 
hannah, Delaware, the two Kenah- 
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‘ The real and proper orn: ments of 
style are wrought into the su? stance of 
it. They flow in the sime st)eam with 
the current of thougit.”’ Lon.756. Am. 
160.—The ornaments of style are 
here considered as capabie of being 
wrought into a solid subs mce; and, 
in the next sentence, repr:::nted asa 
stream flowing with acurre:t. 

There is the same confus on ofideas 
in the foliowing passages : * In his hu- 
morouis pieces, the plainness of his man- 
ner gives his wit a singulor edge, and 
sets it off to the hi h st advantage. 
There is no froth, nor affectation in it ; 
it fows without any stud.ed prepara- 
tion , and while he hard y appears to 
smile himself, he makes bis reader 
laugh heartily.’ Lon. 382. Am, 167. 
---* Lord Shaftesbury is ever in dus- 
kins, full of circumlocutions, and ar- 
tificial elegance." Lon. 397. Am-174. 

---We may say, Lord 5: aftesbury’s 
writings are ‘ full of circun locutions." 
But if we substitute the au'hor for his 
works, and introduce him in daskias, 
or ina personal character, we cannot 
so properly say, he is fud/ of circumlo. 
Cutions, as that he is fond of them. 

€ In that region which it [eloquence } 
occupies, it admits great scope; and to 
the defect of zeal and appiication,more 
than tothe want of capacity and geni- 
us, we may ascribe its not having hi- 
therto risen higher. tis a field where 
there is much honour yet to be reaped ; 
it is an instrument, which may be em- 
ployed for purposes of the highest un- 
portance.’ Lon. ii. 44. Am, 238. 
----Fluquence is here described as 
something capable of rising, as a field, 
and as an instrument; but these are 
representations, from which it is im- 
possible to form any Just idea, 
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HINTS 


T is probable that Ainseed oil mirht be 
| profiably manvfactured into soap, bemg 
worth only four-pence (four-ninetreths of 
a dollar) per pound in Philadelphia, and 
much less in the interior parts of the Unived 
States—where there is less consumpunn @ 
eit. and where flax-seed is too low to bear 


the expence of carrying it to market, 
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5° Uy eful Hints a—=Retipes. 


FOHE people of the United States, who 

1 have immense forests to clear. should 
establish Glass Mandéfactories, and increase 
them as_ much as possible, he labour 
emp! yed to destroy the woods for the 
clearing of lands, at ‘the same time that it 
disposes the land to culture, will serve for 
the productions of aj very extentive object 
ef manvfacture ; therefore, the utility of 
this destruction 1s ofidouble edvantage, It 
cannot be doubted shat we shail one day 
be able to furnish Europe with glass-were. 


T is said that carizages of the phaeton 

and chaise kindisre now introduced 
into London, made jentirely of tron, and 
ove hundred pounds! lighter than chose of 
the orciuary sort anfl dimensions. They 
are furnithed with: loosening and top 
springs. to guard against acctden s; and 
the inventor, an artist of | ockley, npar 
Birmingham, hes in consequence been 
handsomely rewarded by the king. 

ee ree 


"THERE are above 2¢0,0co horses in 


Pennsylvania. Hi these consume a ghl- 
lon and a half of grain, or cut straw ahd 
meal, per day, 1 arhounts annually to'a- 
bove thirteen millions of bushels, wort).at 
one shilling per bushel, near £.650,000. 
‘The use of oxen might easily save above 
half tits sum yearly :, besides, when worn 
out with labour, their flesh is valuable.--- 
Where then 1s the wisdum---where the 
patriotism, in contibuing a practice So 
deeply injurious ? 


‘ 

} 

i 
OPS he ng epontsnenuslh p ecuced ia 
Americ:, their cultucd Secorses ap 
s j 


onject of important concern Americans, 


In Sweden, the stems and tery! 


8 4 € ore. 
pared tikehemp, of whichia strong dobly 
me. Trespiouis fom: th: 
weil casted and wholerome : 
he eeten as salle?, or hotel , 
preens. — i 
On the manrer of destroying Insecte which attack 
Fruit-trers —From_ the Panis Memorrs of 
Agriculture. 
‘ NV DE THOSSE haviagd found that 
. oll of turpentine, when applied 
to animals which were coveréd with ver. 
min, destroyed these vermin without hurts 
ing the animal, the author of his memor 
tried it on several kinds of thee-lice and 
other insecis ; all of which'it Huled, with. 
out hurting the trees, He fhen mixed 
some oil of turpentine wrth} fine earth, 
so 26 to make it incorporate wll, and ad. 
ded water, stirting u carefikly till the 
whole was brought to a cousederable de- 
gree of fluidity. In this mixtug he dipped 
branches of fruit trees covered #rith insecis, 


which were entirely de strroyed thy it, eggs 


dks 


rons are a 
yay an may 
and used as 


and all, without hurting the frptit, branch 
or leaves. The composition may be gotten 
off by artificial watering, or leit ty be washed 
awey by the first shower. Frofp these et 
periments, he thinks that oi olf turpeniine 
may be weil employed for kéliing varie 
ous kinds of lice that infest; doynestic ani 
mals, and someiimes produce fliseases on 
fruit-trees 
far this remedy will prove eilfcacious rr} 


Experiments witlaséertaia how 
diilerent cuscs.’ 
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RW Beg 
For preverting Water from insinuating itself 
between the junctures of Bricks and Stones, 
UENCH q ick-ime wit! vinegar ; 
mix therewith éf iron filing: about 
hait the qaantit of the quick-lime ; edd 
half as much fresh cow-dung: work the 


whole well cogech-r, and it will be fic for 
immediate u e. 


tee eed 


For writing blue Letters on Sword- Blades. 


‘ : 5 
r ie foll wing discovery to make blue 
letters on «word. lades,hes beer lately 


; made by an Americar, genulen an resident 


at Dunkirk - Take aiwell p-lishe  biade, 
and hold it over a charcoal fire till it is 
blue; ther, with oil colour, write such let. 


; ters as you wish should. appear andremain, 
; and let them dry; thea warm some strong 


P E S. 


| 

‘ 
vinegar, an pour ‘he infusion ef! over the 
blade, which will infallily take aff the blue 


colour : afer this process a litt 
wam water will take off che 
and t'e fetters «ill appear and r¢main of a 
curious and indelible blue. I hejsame may 
be dove, with equal succes, with m common 
penknifc, or any other vans W 


» com non 


A new-discovered Remedy for thd Scurvy in 
the Gums. ; 
oe half a pint of red sagefea; adda 
piece of alium the sige of a Jarge nut- 
meg, and as much dole ammoniac § of honey 
a table spoo ful; the same of vishegar 5 8¢¢ 
iton a slow fire, until the aliufn is ols 
solved j--ewash the mouth efter, If the 
teeth ere loose, add mor honey), vinege 
and allum, with port wine. 
i 
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Written at the request of Miss L----s 


s ND what is Love that thus demands your praise ? 
The fair one asks, who fears to own its sway : 
*Tis but desire’s transitory blaze, 
The fickle, faithless vision of a day. 


From beauty’s charm its data are begun 3 
Passion is bound, but yet the soul is free ; 
Enjoyment is its final setting sun, 
Contempt and scorn the sad catastrophe. 


No, S---y, no—’tis lust alone inspires 

The wretch who renders innocence a prey; 
Love feels no other wishes, no desires, 

Save those which virtue bids us to obey. 


*Tis in the mind illum'd, the soul sincere, 
The breast where sympathy and pity reign, 
Where innocence and chastity appear— 
The pleasing passion holds its biest domain, 


When first from earth, in spotless virtue drest, 
Creation's Lord his spirit breath’d in man, 
With social love his bosom he imprest— 
The first, the noblest purpose in his plan ; 


And while, thro’ disobedience, ordain'’d 

Life’s thorny path, with pleasures strew'd before, 
Toilsome to tread—this’greatest bliss remain’d, 

When Eden’s glowing joys were their’s no more, 
Where souls congenial sentiments expand, 

How blest, how happy must the union prove ! 
Alike delighted with the mutual} band, 

Hug the sweet chain—and only live to love. 
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Be this the only boon I seek to gain, 

Be this my pleasure—this my only care-— 

That, as I wish’d, I may not seek in vain 
To find a girl, good, sensible, and fair. 


Should the malicious cynic thus reply : 
(And scorn impress his visage witha smile) 5 

** Within no female breast these charms can lie — 
The wretch is curs’d—because he knows not Leone 
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The Columbian Parnassiad. 


The Fasn1onanie Lavy; or, Coupte m Vo 


| E fashionable Lady wakes by noon— 
‘Tho’ after an assembly, not so soon— 


Then gapes, and stretches, ‘strives t’ unglue her eyes, 


Knocks hard for Betty—Betty runs, nay flies! 

* You saucy slut! I've call’d on you this bour,’— 
Then says, ‘ I'm sick,’—and looks confounded sour. 
¢ I'll bring the cordial, madam, if you please; 

‘ You know it always seems to give you ease.’— 

‘ Ah{ so it does—but put some water in’t, 

‘ That I may have a draught-=I hate to stint, 


=o a oer ——_—- ~* 


GUE. 


¢ 
‘ 


| 
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’ € Say-i-where’s your master ? —gone to th’ coffee-housé !— 


« How did he look ?—nay, I dun't care a sonse.—— 

« Have all had breakfast in the house below ?” 

« Yes, madam, that they’ve had—and long ago.’ 

* Well—let me see,—but first put on my clothes, 

¢ No—:stop!—methinks I feel inc!in'’d to dose— 

© But bring my breakfast, for I am so faint— 

« Don’t [look pale?’—-"Yes madame--but your paint 
‘ Will soon recover that.---Your morning dress 

* So well becomes you, that I must confess 

«I never knew’ 
* Come---bring the coffee to compose my brain: 

* For gancing, and those fashions turn iny head ;--« 
* I’ve dreamt of nothing else all night in bed ; 
* And I this night must go to see the play--- 
* Come, Betty, hasten! soon will fly the day.’ 
Now huddles on her clothes, and down she sits ; 
And ndw she laughs, and next she scolds, by fits. — 
* Was ever woman so ill us’d as I? 

* My husband cares not if 1 live or die: 

* Always abroad---ali! never found at home !_——. 
* He leaves me here to Sit---or out to roam : 
* And, ‘were it not for Friends to take my part, 
‘I'm cértain, Betty, I should break my heart: 

‘ ——-May more——-this very night I might a/ene 

‘ Ride to the play---but for a friendly one :—— 

* Quick, Betty, quick!---you know how I’m undone 
* He match’d me for my fortune, not myse}f’ 

* Oh, that I know, dear ma’am, "twas only pelf 
‘ Has ruin’d my poor master---"bating thar, 

* He'd be as fresh as ever, aad as fat : 

‘ For when I knew him firft, altho’ put poor, 
* He'd storn to enter at a dirty door ; 
* By you enrich’d, now grown a rake 0” th’ town 
* "lis evry trapes, instead of you, goes down.’ 
‘Ah! thusitis t have been so finely bred 
‘That nothing but a handsome man I'd wed: 

He dregs*d. and danc’d se well! I thought him such-«- 
* But hang the thoughte--i tind I've lov’d too much. 

‘ Howe’er, Ill fit him for it, if 1 can;—— 
* Go, give my complimeats ty mr. Man; 
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‘Oh stop !---you’ll make me vain-- 
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‘ Tell him his comp’ny is defir’d to day 
¢ Toeat a bit of mutton, and to play - 
‘A gameat ombre---that is bis delight--- 
‘Tell him your master sups at home to night ; 
‘Twill be a good device to get him bere, 
‘ And then I'll lure him to the play ne’er fear. 
‘ And, mind you, Betty! dinner’s serv'd at four, 
¢ Altho’ it be to day an early hour. 
* I'll haste to dress, ---the friseur must not stay--- 
_ #80 run, good girl, the time soon slips away.’ 
Betty returns, almost quite out of breath--- 
‘Oh, madam, there’s a baulk that’s worse than death! 
* No barber can be got---they’re all engag’d.’ 
At this ma’am stampt, and, seiz’d with tury, rag’d, 
And shook the house, and down the toilet fell--.- 
(Ah! dire disaster, niuch too great to tell) 
Poor Veny’s leg was broken, loud she baul’d, 
The monkey grinn’d—and how the parrot squall’d ! 
And yet, as if to plague, and more provoke--- 
In came the husband--—~-Here we Jeave no joke. 
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Fhe Coquette contrasted. By Miss G**** R****, 
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HE vain coquette, by study’d arts, 
Tries to trepan unwary hearts. 
At visits, balls, at concerts, plays, 
She would attend whole nights and days : 
In trifling all her time employs, 
Nor can she taste substantial joys— 
This is the bus'ness of her sphere, 
And all her knowledge centers here. 


But see Amanda! prudent maid, 

Endu’d with reason’s solid aid ; 

From foibles of her sx refin’d, 
‘To others’ failings wisely blind ; 
Her virtue in her conduct seen, 
No self-conceit does intervene : 

Tho’ heav’n has form’d her all that’s fair, 

Yet is her mind her only care ;-- 

With manly sense her soul she decks, 

And shines superior to her sex. 
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The TRANSFORMATION: 
- 4 FaBLe, addressed to the TRiBe of BEAUX- 


A MONKEY once (an odd petition !) 

Bege’d Jove,to alter his condition ; 
And thus his bofd request began : 
* O, Jupiter ! to th’ form of man 


ee le 


54 The Columbian Parnassiad. 


* Change me, | pray ; and let me know 
¢ Each human virtue which, below, 

* Completes the creature so approv’d 

¢ And, by the fairer sex, belov’d : 

* For sure, as lawfully we may 

« Assume the shape of man, since they 
_¢ Copy from us each charm and grace 

* Conspicuous inthe monkey race.’ 
| Jove heard his pray’r---and, what is strange! 
That instant toa man did change 

His pugship ;---who does now begin 
To dress, talk nonsense, and to grin; 
‘And is, in mind and outward show, 
‘The very creature call’da Brau. 
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A SERENADING SONG. 


Tune---' See the cong’ring Here comes.’ 


Gratioso. ' OUSE Filorella, sounds surround, 


Breathing horns my plaints resound. 


AOL OO 


{ 


, From invading sleep restrain, 
Plaintive horns again complain. 


| With a flatt’ring thought inspir’d 
: Music is by thee admir'd ; 

With haste I to thy walls repair, 
‘And waking sounds soon rend the air. 
‘Thro’ zther’s sphere with speed ascend, 
‘The floating chords exulting rend, 

‘And undulating vound thy bed, 

They with my plaints their powers wed. 


> 
Faster. 


Gratiosa. 


: 


Sempra placida, ‘Voices 1 know no crime may Heav’n prove ! 
accompanied by borns only. But one—if *tis a crime to love. 


Gratioso. Phosphor rousing, as new-born, 
The bright precursor of the morn, 
Winks Aurora’s near advance ; 
But the sound, in. tuneful glance, 
Bears to thee on swelling notes 


My plaint ; while tremb’ling music floats, 
Faster. ‘hro’ broken air, and seems to rise; 
With them, resistiess to the skies. 
Gratioso. 


Silence! allis list'ning round, 

The spacious skies: seem to rebound, 
And the melting sounds now vade, 
And waking Echo Jends her aid. 


Sempra placida. Voice Fiorella! let soft pity move | 
accompanied by hofms only. It cannot bea crime to love! 





t 
Horns solo —?/aintive. 


; 


~~ 


Horns solo---Stmpra ple. 
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The Columbian Parnassiad, 55 


In SoMNUM. 


OMNE levis ! quanquam certissima mortis image, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori. 
Alma quies, optata veni! nam sic sine vita 
Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte mori ! 
IMITATED. 
Ah! gentle sleep, tho’ on thy form impress’d 
Death's truest, strongest, lineaments appear, 
To share my couch thy presence [ request, 
And soothe my senses with repose sincere. 
Come, wish'd-for rest ! then all my-eares relieve, 
For at thy kind approach all cares retire : 
Thus, without life, how swect it is to live ! 
Thus, without death, how pleasing to expire ! 
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eb Epiror, 

; An ingenious friend, lately observing the motto on my seal, called for a pen, and, 

a few minutes, ore me with the following expositions of it ; you may 
ase, in a corner of the Columbian Magazine. 


A READER. 
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place them, if you p 
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* ESSE QUAM VIDERI.” 
Be what you seem---and seem what you should be, 
The child of truth, from all dishonour free ; 
Brave and humane, and gen’rous, just and wise 5 
Revere what’s good---the bad thou wilt despise, 
If. 
* Be what you scem’---let virtue grace thy train, 
Court her fair hand---nor court her hand in vain ; 
Disdaining vic e, whate’er the form she wears, 
Or tyrant king, or prelate at his pray’rs. 
* Be what you seem’---let virtue mould each thought, 
And form thy heart with every goodness fraught 
Thy tongue persuasive, to enforce them all ; 
Thy limbs obedient to her honour’d call. 
IV, 
* Be what you seem’---the public good thy care, 
Th’ unshaken patriot’s part with justice share ; 
Prefer thy country’s weal t’ ambitious views 
Of all her fues---e’en Cesar in thy shoes. 
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* Be what you seem’—bencev’ lence ope thine eye 
And teach thee how her objects to descry ; 
Befriend the poor---dry up the briny tear 5 
Nor cease thy bounty each revolving year. 
1: DHDDDO|]0 
On the unfortunate Countenance of Mr. ——-—— 
H*2 but Lavater seen thy roguish face, 
Alike devoid of goodness and of grace--- 
He’d surely put thee in his devil’s place*. 
* Lavater has copied, in his work on Physiognomy, the face of Raphacl’s devil j— 
put he thinks it deficient in character. 
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The Columbian Parnassiad. 
To REFLECTION. 


AUGHTER of Silence | who detests the scene 
| Where noiay mirth and midnight frolic dwell, 


In terrors drest, or cloath'd in joy serene, 


As angels lov’d, or spurn’d as fiends from hell ;-- 


Oh ! ever wait attendant at my side, 
While life’s rude path my erring feet explore ; 
te thou my friend each devious step to guide, 
Lest folly tempt me.to her faithless shore, 
Each glitt’ring prospect which the youthful eye 
Beholds as pregnant with substantial joys, 
‘Thing aid shall teach jn reason’s scale to try, 

To grasp the substaace, but neglect the toys. 
So when that awful period has arriv’d, 

Which shali the soul;from morta! bands untie, 
Oh! imay | feel that, having rightly liv'd, 

By thee supported I can freely die. 


2 EHO E DE 000 
Tat GLIDING SLEIGH. 


i 
'MMUR'D too long, Frorerra sighs 
; For purer air jand genial skies ; 
Abd plans, with youth and beauty gay, 
New conquests in the gliding s/eigh. 


Ev’n age, forgetting pains and cares, 

For wholesome exercise prepares, 

And, tempted by the glorious day, 

Once more enjoys the gliding sleigh. 
Il, 


With second youth his bosom swells, 
His former triumphs as he tells ; 
‘T’sen grasps the whip, and drives aways 
Exilting in the gliding sleigh. 

; LV 


Secur’d by furs, in decent pride 
His:spouse sits smilidg by his side ; 
In Grail hints prescribes the way, 
And half directs By ghding sleigh. 


Where yonder cheer'ng sign invites, 

With stomachs keen the pair alights ; 

Confessing, as the bill they pay, 

That health attends tne gliding sleigh. 
via 


The maid, refresh’d with cakes and wine, 
Forbids her tender swain to pine ; 
But Jest mamma should chide her stay, 
She énter's soon the gliding s/eigh, 

V; 
Though many astrear 


° “ 
Thou i by frost is bound, 
Thug health and plea 


‘Thus dl pleas\ire may be found ; 
Then who would fret, to spleen a prey, 


When joy prepares thé gliding sleigh, 
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FOREIGN 


FRANCE, 


E Paris Magazine, for the mouth of 
May 1788, contains a lettcr from the 
‘ gount deCherissy,a patriotic nobleman, who 

f sesides much in the country and is esteemed, 
after mr. Duhamel, one of the first experi- | 

mental farmers in France—concerning the 

j successful cultivation of the new-discovered 

« vegetable called, by way of contrariety, the 

€ Root of Famine, from its prodigious in- 

serease, Ay the qualities and use 0! this ex~ 

‘traordinary vegetable are but lately known 

j here, we shall give our readers the substance 

‘ofthe count’s letter, which may prompt 

{some amongst our country genticnicn to 

tencourage its growth. —** [ sowed” says the 

;eount “ about seven bushels of the seed in a 

gpiece of land containing eleven thousand 

zeubic feet, being two French acres, in the 
sbeginnifig of November. In March the 

‘growth was advanced, and I believed, that 

was the product was abundant, | might en- 

terease my stock by planting a number of 
islips, which eould well be spared. I ac- 

‘cordingly had chema cut off and set ina 

‘light sandy loam, at the distance of about 

418 or 20 inches asunder; in the following 

smooth they encreased to sucl a degree, 

:that I compute every single slip to have 

{propagated fourteen fold. In June the 

sfops were perfectiy ripe and full grown; 

sand [ ordered a certain quanti‘y nixed with 

‘mown grass to be given to my cows, 

bwhich they exceedingly relished, and pro- 

tduced from 29 to yo pints of our measure 
seach, at every milkmg. The milk andthe 
poutter were both excellent, and entire ly free 

#from any rank or disagreeable taste. My 

‘abouring horses and mules becaine so sleek 

eae well coated from this dict, mixed with 
hetr ordinary food, that they scarce could 
¢ distinguished from the beit of my coach 

kad riding cattle. About one pound of 
his root is sufficient to mix with b: ans, 
ts, barley, or hay at cach feed, which may 

We given Morning and evening.” It does 

hot yet appear that any sheep have been 

- with this root, but there can be no 

sloubt that a cultivation of it would be at- 
ended with the best consequence. 

Oct, 14 1788. A lit ofthe marine forces of 
: kingdom is now handing about, which 
kes tne following total amount : nine 

ME rates Of 110 guns ; five second dito, 
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from 80 to oq; fifty-two of 74; eleven of 
64; twelve of 50 to 40 guns; eighty-seven 
frigates, and fixty-five floops, all in the bett 
condition, without including old thips,-— 
From this list it appears, the present navy is 
much superior in number and condition 
to that ofthe year 1776, 

20th. The chief president of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, M. d’Aligre, has resigned, 
aud M. d’Ormeitlon 1s named in his place, 

The bishop of Grenoble shot himself a- 
bout a fortnight ago, after having delivered 
oue of the most patriotic speeches ever heard 
lu that province. ‘The reason of his com. 
miitiog this rash action is, that he had it 
printed very differently from what he had 
spoken ; tor which reason the gentlemen of 
the association declared him incapable of 
presiding over that patriotic assembly, 

Nov. 9. On Thursday last the assembly 
of Notables took place at Versailles; and 
ou Friday the six committees proceeded te 
business. 

On Sunday last the deputies of the states 
of Provence, which had not been convoked, 
till last year, for ao interval of 147 years, 
had an audience of the king. 


ENGLAND, 

The celebrated Herschel’s discovery in 
April last, of the existence of Volcanoes isa 
the moon, isa subject of pratse im every 
learned society in Europe; and the king 
of Prussia has, it 1s asserted, written a verv 
flattering letter to that eminent astronomer. 
Extract from the Nautical Almanec and 

Astronomical Ephemeris for 1791. 

Pablished by order of the Commissioners 

of Longitude. 

Advertisement of the expected return of the Co 

met of 15932, and 1661, in theyear 1788. 

By the Astronomer Royal. 

The elements of the orbit ot the comet 
ohserved by Appian in 1532) and by Heve- 
lius in 1661, are so much alike as to fi ave 
d Dr. Hallev to suppose them to be 
and astronomers 


induce 
one and the same comet; . 
siuce have joined im the samme opinion. 
Hence it shoald return to its perihelium on 
O~- bust it wil * 

the 27th day of April,1789g: out tw il pro 
bab!v come a fewmonths sooner. It wall first 
rably cor mal . hs p 
be seen in the southern paris of the hea 
if any astronomers fhall watcn for it 
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elimates, in the eeurse of the yeat 1788, 
and probably aot before September, | Aitro- 
aomers who may happen to be if those 
parts, will be enabled to direét titeir te- 
lescopes for discovering it is carly ah poffi- 
ble, by being furhifhed with the following 

elements of its orbit: i 

The perihelium diftance b44851 

Place of ascending node zs. egdeg, | 8min. 

Inclination of the: orbit to i 
theecliptic =| 

Pheriheliam forwarder in 
the orbit than ‘the as- : 
cending node | 33deg. 48min. 

Time of the perihslium in the’ latter pnd of 
the year 1788, or the beginning of 117 8g. 

Its motion is dire¢t. } 

If it should cothe to its pershebum on 
January 1, 1789, \t might be first séen in 
the southern parts of the world, with a! good 
acromatic telescope, about the micdie of 
September, towards the middle of Hisces, 
with 55 deg. south latitude, and 53 deg. 
south declination, 

An Account of the Cotton-Mills in G reat-Byitain, 
and an Estimate of the Cotton-Manufacture of 
tha: Country. 

One hundred and forty-three Colton- 
Mills are now built and in progregs in 
Great-Britain ; of which two thirds have 
been erected withish these five years. 

Besides these, there are doa twenty 
thousand five hundred hand-mills, /OF Jenpies, 
for spinning the shute for the twisted yarn 
spun by the water-inills. t 
The expense of watér-mills is £.715 jooo 
kxpense of hand-jenhies, houses, 

buildings, and auxiliary ma- 

chinery, supposed at least 


gadeg. 46min. 


285.000 
ie 
£ +1,000,E90 
The state ot the! raw materials, and’the 
progressive and astdnishing increase af this 
manufacture, will pe best exampled! iby 
what follows. ; 

The Cotton and Wool ap3\When manufactured supe 
pltedto the Manujfac- | posed to be worth 





‘ 


ture was ‘ 
Years. lbs. f 
1781 §:101,92% £ .2,000,do0 
1782 11,336,800) 3,9°0,cbo 
1783 9,546,179) : 3:200,G00 
1784 11,280,2 238) 3125 oo 
1705 17,992,888) 6,900,000 
780 16,151,867: 6, 500,0@0 
17 787 22, 600,000! 


72500, obo 
Whence it appedrs, that the cotton 


and wool applied to\the hand and water 
machines 1m Great-Bhitain, in 1787, beibg 
22,600,000 Ibs. (worth, in the raw stair, 

sbout f 2,230,000) Was worth, when Ina- 
nufactured, £ -7:§90,000; yielding the ith. 
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mense profit, to labourers, and owners of 
the mills and and factories} ote +512 70,008 
sterling. 
As the revolution thad took place ia 
Great-Britain and ee v, the accession 
ofking William the third? is an eventfy 
period in the annals of C ristendom, he 
ving wrought so great a cha ge in its com 
mercial and political systemf; it may not be 
unsatisfactory to such of ourgreaders as are 
not in the habit or opporturkty of such par. 
ticular information, if we Ify before them 
the state ef population that bxisted at that 
period, contrasted with wh t it is at tnis 
day ; both taken from the shost approved 
and accurate accounts that lkave been pub- 


lished respecting the underngentioned great 
cities, &c, viz. 


No. of souls in 1688. j In 1788, 
Lond, contained 696,000 1,100,000 
Paris 488,000 ‘ 800,000 
Marseilles 200,000 180,000 
Lyons 250,000 é 150,008 
Naples 200,000 | 354,000 
Rome 200,000 157,400 
Anisterdam 187,000 185,000 
Venice 134,000 100,000 
Bourdcaux 100,000 «} 200,000 
Dublin 69,000 } 170,000 
Rouen 66,000! 500,000 
Bristol 48,000 50,000 
Cork 40,000 G0, 008 
Liverpool 20,000 0,008 


By which it appears, that the dities of Lon 
don, Paris, Naples, Bourdedux, Dublin, 
Rouen, Bristol, Cork, and theltown of Le 
verpoo), have encreased, an#l that Mar 
seilles, Lyons, Rome, Am*terdam and 
Venice, have decayed in their {population ; 
from which circumstance, Napies from the 
fifth has become the third, Bouxdeaux from 
the ninth the fourth, and Dubl¢n from the 
tenth the seventh in rank, as to; the number 
of inhabitants. 

Dr. Adair (in his et Sketch 
of the Natural History of the us nah vedy 
and mind) has lately made the following 
curious and interesting remarks on the 
shortness of human life : : 

Of 100 persons, 23 die in} the birth; 
277 from teething , convulsions, i ci worms ; 
80 from small- -pox ; 7 in the {ncazles; 8 
women in child-bed ; 191 of thé consump 
tion, asthina, and coher diseapes of the 
breast; 150 of fevers; 12 of appplexy and 
lethar; ry; and 41 of dropsy ; om#tting y other 
diseases $ not so well ascertained 350 that on- 
ly 78 of 1000 attain to what maybe deemed 
old age ~—- 

Or, if our readers chuse to tak} it im at 
other point of view: of 1000 pérsons, 266 
die within the first year, 89 in the second, 
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in the third, 24 in the fourth; and with 
athe first eight years of life, 446, or al- 
one halfthe aumber are cut off by 
remature death, 
| Sickly years are from 1 in 4, or 1 inG 
yto the healthy. December, January, 

?nd April, are, from observation, found to 

¢ the most sickly months, and June the 

healthy in the year. January is to 
une as 11 toone.--£urap. Mag. 

So different are the lawsof China from 
those of England, that wo man can be har- 
even for the king's taxes, after he 
(as begun to till the earth, 7, ¢. from about 
hve begining of spring illthe end of har- 
fest. That wise nation puts agriculture 
épon the same tooting that the Enylish put 
$eir senate, and considers the man who 
qaltivates the earth of equal importance 
with him who makes ‘the laws. Sw°ft 
ems to be of the same opinion when he 
sserts, that the man who can produce two 
Hades of grass where only one grew before, 
ik of more use to society than all the wri- 
cee pamphiets that ever were 
pudlished, 

: The plan which is said to be determined 
won by government will totally stop the 
Greulaton of counterfeit copper. Each 
Hifpenny is £0 con‘ain es much metal as is 
yareneaasily the value of one halfpenny; and 
the expense of coinage, &c. is to be detray- 

by government. Upon calculating the 
ccpenie of coining them at the Tower, and 
eomparing that calculation with what the 
rmingham people oiler to do them for, 
{is found that a most considerable saving 
Will be made by these old practitioners in 

e art of making money. They are ac- 

tdingly to be employed. 

Sep, 1§- It isobserved by anoMicer of rank 
ted great military experience, that the most 
*ycctual mechod of preserving the health of 
sich recruits as are sent from this country, 

herto Africa or che East-Indics, is io 
Oplige thems to bathe every morniag as sooa 
@"they arrive in the country; and as fre- 
fea ly as possible afierwards, while on 
< march frm the sea-coast to join their 
Teapective regimen.s. r 
_}#beut a moa: azo, on sinkin; a shaft 
wtthe rock of Gibralter, about go teet from 
My northern extemity, aud at the depth 
o}, 120 fect from the summit of the wour- 
fafa; the workinen found a great collection 
en bones, supposed to be those of monkics, 
and amony them the tusks of a boar, en- 
Clised ina hard stone, The cyrious ac- 
Ccsant for this phenomenon by supposing 
ee had beea formerly many cre. i- 
. - the rock; iuto which those animals, 
COL, Mac. Vou. HL. Nor. 
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when pursued by men, or beasts fiercer 
than themselves, fled tor shelter ; and that, 
owing to the consequent m: vemen: aad a- 
gitation, che crazy paris would sometiines 
give way, and bury both the fugitives and 
their pursuers in one common rutu, 

Oi?. 10. The comet, which 1s expected, 
is a subject of general converfation in Pa- 
ris; and a lapidary there has contrived a 
must ingenious method of determining the 
course of this comet mechanically, without 
any apparatus of instruments ; and Mons. 
Vadault exhibits a very cyrious machine, 
which shews the revolution of the expect 
ed comet about the sun. This gentleman 
is a steady observer of the Newtonian hy- 
pothesis, 

Some comets, from their apparent mag-~ 
nitude, have been supposed to be equal to 
some of the primary planets, aud larger 
than the moon, he diameter of tnat 
which appeared in the year i744, was pro- 
vouaced about three times the diameter of 
the earth, Tne tails of these siars are 
of various lengths ; one, which appeared in 
16:3, had a tail upwards of 100 ‘ect long: 
another, which appeared in 1680, had a 
tail about twenty feet in length on its 
firs: a; pearance, but which grew to sixty 
and upwards : it, however, afterwards di- 
minished verysensibly, Among some uses 

ttributed co these phaenomena, one 1s con- 
jectured to be that of recruiting the sun with 
tresh fuel, aud repairing the consumption of 
light by streams perpetually sent forth im 
every direction from that great luminary ! 
Translation of an offutal letter to Henry 

Zinch, esq. his Danish Majesty's consub ab 

Liverpool, from Copenhagen. 

‘ We can now inform you with certainty, 
that atruce and cessation of hostilities, from 
the 16th instant October, to the 1 gth of No- 
vember next, has been concluded on at 
Bawha, under the sanction of the minis ers 
from the courts of London and Berlin, be- 
tween his Swedish majesty andt e auxiliary 
forces of Denmark under the command of 
the prince of Hesse; and that this truce had 
been signed by the said prince of Hesse, to 
shew the well-known peaccable sentiments 
of her majesty, the empress of Russia, and 
this conveution has been accepted of in sure 
hopes, that durin this time conducive mea- 
sures ‘will be adopted to a succeeding 

eace. ? : 
We give you this information, sir, that 
you may endeavour to dissipate any alarme 
ing fears waich might have influeaced any 
of our merchant ships. 

‘ The Swedes had seized upon ten trans- 


ports from Norway, for our armory 1 Swe- 
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den ; but after out claim was mare, both 
ships amd cargoes; were given wp srpmedi- 


ately. ‘ }. 
* Royal chamber of commerce, (open- 
hagen, 25th Cctober, 1788. 


E.G. Schimeiman,  C. R. Sebeptedt. 
C \O. Laviuz. : 

The exrens.ve pron works at Cua droke- 
dale, ar now cag ied on to so astunimhing 
aw extent, that ithey pey near 1¢,0col 
sicrling per week wages o their ifferent 
at ficers. ‘Lhe roads leading 20 an;from 
the forges, furnaces, &<+ are now ¥ eith 
catt-iron grooves for the wheels; by!which 
ove horse willdrsw moreowerght than four 
wedtodo on the xommon rods | 

29- On Sundiy evening Basibich, the 
Biosh m ssenger, arrived from Merlin, 
with ditpas es fur our court: the im- 
portant informativn bas since, trambpired, 
that the king of Prussia ‘had ms ched 
$2,0¢0 troops inte the Duetchy ef Hol- 
stcin 3 and cht there ar shortly jto be 
joined by 10,000 Hanoveria:s. 

N10. Theifo lowing wan exact ac- 
count of the stock purchased for gavern 
ment from the'adjof August, 1786, to the 
2: of November, 1768, 

| Stock. Expenditure, 
Cons, 3 percent. 9 499.5001 117,096 157 
Red. Avmuivies | 562 COO Y2071%120 


O'S. S. Aun. {617.400 «62,486 5° 

New 8.5. Ann. | 421 40o 314943 139 

195: 8.8, Amn. | 223,009 106,974 176 
4 ; 





Total. g 243 yoo 2,481 454 y10 
13- ‘Two vesedis are now filing di the 
riv r at Limebout, to carry some o the 
convicts of both sexes t» Dartmou' bh, New- 
Banswick, and Carleton, in Amtrica. 
Only those of the bes recomme: dation 
for behaviour, er ,;however, to go to these 
settlements,—Badj are the best, we fear. 
The king lies dangerously ill, and is not 
ex ected to recovey, Pra ers are’ put up 
for him in ail the thurches. 
SCOTLAND. 
Kilmarnoch, Oct, 28. The following 
insiance is a proof of the increase 
which’ might aise from  potatecs, if 
proper jattention were paid to theié cul. 
tivation. From a; plant growing is the 
garden of Mr, ‘itken, shoemakel of 
this place, 101 jfine potatoes werd ta- 
ken. Twenty-foub of these weighed, ove 
with another, ten cunces each ; eight, which 
were the least, were larger chan plumbs, 
and therest fer above that size The only 
attention paid to this plant was heaping 
earth about the stdm: such a produck, if 
not extraordinary, ; is certainly an achple 
reward for 50 litle’ labour, 
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Notice to Mariters, 
Londonderry, July 15, \7 
Stewart, of the brig Jenny,, of Derry, being 
the aad of July lasi, on Mis passage frog 
Antigua, in lat. 39. 20. N. iprg. 46. 10, W, 
discovered a rock about a rhile distant, Ay 
‘high surt prevented him frgns hosting oy 
his boat, and therefore he gould make go 
‘other remark than this—jihat he judged 
the reck to be about 10 feey above ihe su» 
face of the water, aud ahoug » 50 yards i 
circumference. : 
Dablin, Sep 26, Sunday 
stewing the gib on boaid a vessel co 


into our harbour, from a piri in the Bak |) 
‘tic, missed his step and fellknio the wate, | 
where he remained above S hour, and j 


wes taken up without ang signs of hile, 
Spiriis were applied to his t#mples and no 
sirtls in vain, uli the captain ordered the 
fume of a lighted tobaeco pibe-to be thrown 
4nto his body. This canelichewk set his 
Jungs im play, and gradually resiored him 
He 1s now perfectly recovercpl. 

(et, 24. A millhas laveBy been erected 
in Newcastle, in which threg pair of stone 
are worked at the samc uma by ihe pows 
of a deamengine. We bear ft .is. intended 
shortly ¢o add a fourth pair, and when com 
pleted, it 15 expecied to P capeble of 
guinding a quantity of cor% suthcrent 10 
Supply the Consumption of tifiity Chowsand 
people. 

SPAIN.t 
It is said chat « total} cbolition of 





Captain €, 


| | 
ring, a sailor, | 
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the court > of inquisit'on $ #4 positively 


Magitacion ; anda pian is farrning for a 
more rational mode of tryittg eochesiasth 
cal delingueit, These ar# among the 
efforts of the present enligifrened age 0 
to tispel the mists of ignuranpe and supe 
sti tion, 
Vaicdolid, July, 28, Wyss. While 
the differen nations oft the} North seem 
almost without ‘ex. eptian, fo be abu 
ed with wars ard rum urs; pf wars 2 
while some of them are apevally ¢spa | 
ting at the point of the ave pro aris & 
foots, this ki gdom continues tte enjoy © 
the blessings that ca» flow frm, a state @ 
tranquility --blessings, of witch we ts 
every meihod to prom ie the ; permanent 
by 2 sedulous culture of the i neglected 
art: of peace. a 
For thie purpose, the Patfioric Sooty | 
esta ished here are indefactgdble in rhe 
ex tions. Last week they helfi ‘heir gra 
annual meeting, when (atter Raving, with 
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je spirited in“ividuale, made good the da- 
inace which the poor innacitants of this 
Wetrict eustained throvgh the dre -dtul sn- 
undation which happene the 29.0 of last 
#ebswary, by furn sling them wth fresh 
Ampements of husbandry, corm, furmture 
othing and. cab, amouniing in all to 
9795 Teals) they proceeded Co the dasteir 
ion 'f the przes propised lat year. 
Ooly one, however was awarded. It con- 
sted of 200 reals, and fell co the lot of 
. Gonzales, for bis curious moael of a 
, on @ new construction, by *hich 
Bits may be weeved of a greater breadth 
tan bas yet been manufa weed im this 
foustry. Theother rewards were Order- 
$d to stend over for decis on till next year, 
when the society agreed to give a praae of 
gcoreais 1o the author f the most ince- 
ious and satisf.ctory essay on the causes 
‘the decline of useful prants in the neigh- 
bourhoud of ttus city, with the means of 
bestoring them, and of pres:rving those 
Which sha | vemain. 






; The sum of 1500 reals was likewise or- 
Hered-to the p:rsow who shall discover a 


of pit-coal in this province, and par- 
icularly towards the capitel. 
The tike sum was proposed for the bect 
» Pulmting ouc such raannfsctures as 
sbourers in the couniry, and tlcie fam- 
i moot benefhl, in 


fs may practise wich 


¥ 


ome 


nose sezsons when they cannot aucad 
the pursu:ts of agriculture, sv -s tu pre- 
fent tiem trom begging, or being otaer- 
wise trouvlesome tu ine commu i ¥- 
j One thousand reals were ord rea ‘or the 
Ayer, Or person of any other cesctiplion, 
Aho shall demonstrate on practic l, as 
well a8 theoretical grouads, coat he hus 
Sscowered dyes superior in dura iity avd 
olour to chose now wed in this city, and 
ot inferior to su h as aye employea in 
fing stuffs i foreign countries. 
+ Agold medal, weghiag an ounce anda 
katt, Or the velhe of ic, 1s to be the pr ze 
qf the best writtea memoir on th: most 
setual means of pr-venting the women 
. Valadolid (without having recourse to 
jbdicias Or Compulsory reguiatio.s) fiom 
a their havitations dur g the 
poachs of May, June, July, Aucus’, and 
feptembder, in order to ork 1 the felds ; 
practice, which has been found subversive 
their naiurai Mvustry, cetrsmen.al Lo 
te pur-uirs which ought to be p cuiar o 
ae and incom pacibie with ¢ © domes- 
sthey owe as wives and mothes, 


i 
;Oneach or all of t ee su jects, ‘he 
thpers #60 to be aidieazed.o D. juan ce 
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Dios de Nuevas, and to he forwarded to hia 
an th course of january, 372g. 


Cadiz, October 15. The last accounts 
from Barus y me tion, that two of che 
emper»: ot Murocc:’s sons, with anumer- 

us army, hat lately advanced near the 
frontiers of A’giess with an intent to pe- 
ne rate into thet kingdom , but the de 
being intormed of che r mag h, dispatched 
the eyo M-scara, at the tiead of 6) coo 
of hos bes’ to p , ww fell upon the Moors 
with such irres s\yple fury, that in less than 
three hours he ¢ spe sed aud ertir ty dew 
feated them, wih Sorrid s aughte. It is 
said that a greater ms acre never was 
head of, as the A'g-rines made no | risine 
€'s, buc put eve y man to ¢ e fword that 
fel: into thew hands. — It ix turther aided, 
tha: upwards of S00 heads, chiefly officers, 
wee font to tne cey’s palace, acd thre 
exposed atine ates ior three days. 

GERMANY, 

Emperar’s Head-quarters.at Sakul, Sept. 2g, 
Ou Lae 21S, Duh. Cad -UEAKs UD atiityy 
being eucaopes neit Tov, divided in- 
to twe coiumns ; ta first corps was <a- 
vered oy the cav Iry, the grenadier corps, 
and f ur vattaliws of fusitiess. The se- 
cond column, the corps ‘vu reserve, were 
to'lowe vy thee emy, wo at acked hem 
ar Caranse es, and cet them in general con 
fasion ; buc the rear pind the Turks so 
we'l, as to keep thei fom doing h m 
and kilied a number of 


Much da nage 5 
their people. Ciase to Caransedes the 
Tuk aitaked ne of our regiments of 


hu sss, which reireate? to Cararseies, 
The Aust an infantry and cavalry jot ed 
t.e main b dv op the ot er side ot Te- 
m rohy an’ the enemies’ infan ry, w o hid 
thems Ives i corn-ficlds, advance dto Ar- 
menes. , where they sett e houses) the 
environs , on fire buc a party of our men 
b=! g sent ag’: t chem drove t'em back. 
Our ies is asout 150 k Ned and wou: ded, 
a dt’a of the enemy must he f ¢ supe ior, 

Camp at Devor, before Turkish Novi, Sept 25. 
We ae cons Uist) ase on the plac, a d 
hiv- mae a mine with four chambers, the 
eifet fwhec , we hop , will fill the first 
ditch pear the works, and thereby hasten 
is sur ender, as the exp'osion we exp ct 
wil! o¢ (¢ rible in echer respects. Ac pre- 
sent the place is so sur ouaved, that no-~ 
tii. pr*sin or out. 

Vienna, Sept. 27+ Our ‘ronps in the Bar- 
nat sets avery citical situati n. Vipr 
jankiw @:ase: by the Turkson the 19th: 
t - .orps ander g nera! B echainville is cut 
of; the emperor has .eured to Sankeel, 
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and all the passes between the monntains 
are .bandened, sq that the way is open for 
the Turks into the flat country. Inshort, 
the attack of the;Turks on the 14th, was 
ef very grvat detriment to us. } 

Oct. 4. The last accounts received here 
from the Imperial army mention, that in 
their march from: Illova, in the evching of 
the erst of Septedaber, two columns .cross- 
ing each other in the dark, and a falseialarm 
of the approach of the enemy, gave ris- to 
a great confusion, jin which some cokps of 
the Austrian infantry fired at cach ather, 
and the batmen ahd servants were # ruck 
with such apanic, tha: throwing their\loads 
from their hors s,%nd out of their ca: rlages, 
they fled precipitatelly ; so thac many oilicers 
lost their baggage,a\.dsome regiments 4 part 
of their fiela equipage. The Turks} har- 
sassed the rear guérd, but were vigorbus'y 
repulsed, in the atthcks they made upan it, 
and ob iged'o abandon three of their stand- 
ards). A smart skirmish however tovk 
place, near Ca:ansebes, in which the Aus- 
trians had 150 meri killed and wounded ; 
and some houses in that town were barnt 
by the Turks. Th: emperor continued his 
march on the 294 to Sezakul, and ou‘the 
24th to Lugcsch, where he remained onthe 
ath ; the heavy baggage being sent oA to 
Temeswir, without meeting any furgher 
interruption from the enemy. . 

Frankfort, Sept. 23. By advices fiom 
Cherson, we learn, that a seraskier, at'the 
head of 30,000 men, had penetrated into the 
very camp of Pinge Potemkin, whey a 
battle, bloody and obstinate on both siges, 
wasfought ; but that at length the Tutks 
were obliged to retire, leaving behind thtm 
upwards of six thousand killed. 

The valour, courage, and intrepidity of 
the Ottoman troops exceed every thing thet 
was known before: they climb up moun- 
tains, run up batteries regardless of fie, 
and endure every hardship with the greatdése 
fortitude + and at Vienna they begin fo 
fear that the Lurks will be able to pens- 
trate so far through the Bannat, as to cauhe 
the most serious alarm and anxiety for tke 
safety of the kingdom‘of Hungary. { 

{t is computed that the emperor has loss, 
by sickness and the sword, since he con- 
menaced the war with the Ottomans, very 
near eighty thousand rhen. i 

POLAND, 

Warsaw, S.ptember,'17. The Prussia’ 
envoy extraordinary has presented a note 
to the king and permanent council, 1A 
which he declired the pleasure of his mass 
ter in the lollpwirg ttims: * The King 
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will not oppese the augntentation of th 
Polish army, so long as it poly inter. ded ty 
protect the frontiers of thk republics by 
his majesty will not permit the army tol 
employed against ‘he Turki. ° 

Octobery ta- ‘Toemorr 4 che diet wil 
assembie tur the fourth timp. ‘Their del 
beratio s have as yet bees 4 iid on with 
@ tranguilits lit le to have fburn expected, 
The vnly con ested point wis--how tar ow 
army shouid be augmented ?§ it is at length 
determined that instead of ibcreasing itt 
100,000 men, as origina!l} prcposed, it 
shali only consis: of Go,cdd, who, itis 
said, are to be paid from the ‘revenues of ; 
the church. This lat cirgumstence we 
little expected, ' 

Nov. 13. in the presen} assembly of | 
the Polish diet, there has kayp cred only | 
one nobicmax whvuse voicd jis for way § 
He is the nunciv of Braciaw,} and his pre § 
position was, that they shoujd melt tier § 
church-bilis into cannon. } His motion & 
was received with universal i yoni 
and if it had not been withdawn, would 
have been negatived im the sual way of 
that assembly, by the deathyof the mo 
ver! ‘ 


8 

PRUSSIA 
Merit meets with am st iperal patron 
in the preset king of Prussia.} An ing tie 
Ous treatise on the mechanism:ofa feather 
being read by his majesty, he pent forthe 
author, and made him a handsdiie present. 
Fis majesty then made some gunicroscopit 
experiments, in consequence : f What he had 
read, by which the wonderful aie and a 
curacy of the deity in so smalt a part, are 
excellently Wustrated. The pRincipsl mae 
nuscripts of the king’s reyal aharlemic 80 
ciery, which were in French, arb Co be ¢o- 
pied into German ; and the Freath language 
is not to be used any moie in ry or the 
publ¢ offices. The Germen abd the En- 
glish languages, classically studigdi are now 

tie polite accomp is! ments at Merlin. 


SWEDEN, ; 
Affairs of Swedeng 


As our readers may not he ¢cyuainted 
with the reasons that induced great num- 
bers of officers in the king of Swedeu's 
army to throw up their commiipions, We 
are happy that we have it in our Power 1 
state the particulars of the busincgs : which 
is much more sevious, in reality, thea # 
may appear at first sight, 

These officers appear not to Have been 
actuuted by Cisgust to the service OF dise 


loyalty to the king ; ca che conupy bicy 
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to have acted under the influence of 

a to the constitution, and a regard 
+ their own personal safety, which they 
a blind abedience to the king’s or- 

would endanger : and the only way 
to them, in their opimon, for sccuring 
their lives and property from the vengeance 


of violated laws, was to venounce a pro) 


wi 
a ion which they liked, and with it all 
Our te prospects that are dear and flattering to 


Pose whose putsuits are glory and military 
When the present king of Sweden, in 


te } mG OF + 
' ‘A 1{ 72> effected arevolution in the constitu- 
of ion of bis country, he presented to the dict 


the nation a new form of government, 


a med by himself, or by persons commis- 
of iyoed by him for that purpose. The diet, 
uly : er the influence of royal authority, sup- 
ai, | petted by troops ready to maintain it by 
o Ug point of the bayonet, assented to the 
op © Sw constitution, which had not originated 
“ with them. 


The 48th fection of the new form of go= 


; vgnment so presented to the diet, express- 
f Wyideclares, * that the king shall not begin 
: ai,uffensive war, without the previous con- 


seit of the staces of the country in diet as- 
sembled.’ 

The question, therefore, that must deter- 
mine whether the present war carrying on 
by Sweden against Russia, is or is not con- 
tRutional, is simply this Is this war 

nsive ? 
is Majesty, without calling a meeting of 
thé states to obtain their previous consent, 
astembled his army, put his fleet to sea, and 
geyethe Russians bacie. ‘The officers, who 
thyew uptheircommisstons afier they reach- 
edi Finland, could not think themselves 
im doing so svoner ; because it 
wqs to be presumed thet the king would 
act unconstitutionally ; nor could the 
M---who were destined merely for 
desence of Finland, and not for che ia- 
on of the Russian territory in that 
hy. But when the army received or- 
pn act offensively, and when the king’s 
uo appeared, from which it was by 
means evident that Russia had really 
tm the aggressor, and that Sweden was 
imto a defensive war, several officers 
ofjank began to entertain doubts of the le- 
sakty of their own conduct, ia aiding the 
ki $ totrample upon the constitution, and 
hew his contempt of the states of the na- 
Gon sa meeting was held in the camp, at 
wich many assisted, and debated the fol- 


lo 1 i ; 
question, which was drawn up by 
an lesions, who had always been re- 


wiked for his moderation, and had never 
OL.Mac. Vor. lil. No. c. 
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attached himself to any party in the state 
--‘ Whether the officers, who; without any 
other auchority than the mere will of the 
king, without the previous consent of the 
stai¢s fof the nation, aad even without the 
knowk dge of thestates, suffer themselves to 
be employed in a war that has all the ap- 
pomens of being offensive on our. part, at 
east during the present campaign---do not 
render themselves responsible to the states, 
and lable to be punished sooner or later, 
for their breach of the oath they had taken 
to maintain the constitution of their ¢oun- 
try ?? 

There was no difference of opinion with 
respect to the illegality of an offensive war, 
undertaken by the king without the con- 
sent of (he states: all the officers present 
concurred in aeclaring that such a war was 
unconstitutional, and that all those who 
should be aiding and assisting in carrying 
it on, must answer for it to their country ; 
the debate turned chiefly upon the matter 
of fact, whether the present was an otfen- 
sive war or not ? Some supported the affirm 
ative, while others maintained the negative. 
Those who were of theformer opinion in+ 
sisted, thac all those who thought the war 
offensive were bound, ia duty, to resign 
their commands ; and those who thought it 
problematical whether the war was really 
offensive or defensive, held it to be the sa- 
fer way to resign, 

The king was not apprized of what might 
happen at this meeting, or he would have 
prevented it, for it was not called co nomine, 
for discussing this subject : the assembly 
met for purposes of conviviality ; and by 
way of conversation, the legality of the wart 
was brought under consideration ; the ques- 
tion was framed in the manner we have 
given it, and was regularly debated. 

The day after the meeting, five field offiy 

ecrs waited on his majesty and laid theix 
commissions at hts feet, at the same tune 
assigning their reasons for such a step ; their 
example was soon followed by near twa 
hundred other officers. The king was 
struck with the proceeding, which was to- 
tally unexpected ; however, he resolved 
that this conduct of the officers should not 
divert him from his purpose ; he assumed 
the appearance of firmness ; and without 
condescending to press any of these officers 
to resume their commands, he ordeted the 
regiments to which they belonged to be 
mustered, and in their presence, in front of 
the line, he with his own hand struck their 
names out of the list of the army, and caused 
others to be imserted tn their room. 

But notwithstanding the appearance of 
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firmness which his majesty assuimed on this 
occasion, he was.never more alaim: el j in his 
life ; he instantly} gave up the idea c f acting 

offensively tor the pre sent, and returned to 
Sweden, to prevent, if possible, ths effects 
which the langu#ge and arguments of the 
othcers, who left Finland before him, might 
have upon the minds of the people: That 
his apprehension) were great, appears from 
this circumstanc¢, that he who had not 
deigned to consull the nation before he em- 
barked in the wari, gave orders immediately 
on his return, for the meeting of the dict ; 
and what inc reaseis his alarm 1s, that the of. 
ficers who laid down their commissions 
were not sticklers for the old constitution, 
but fer the new one---which he had Himself 
introduced and established, and which he 
was the first to v icilate : he dreads that:all the 
friends to the for{ner government will join 
those who condemn the present warjas un- 
constitutional, and thata majority ot ‘the diet 
being thus agains! him, some resaltions, 
unpalatable toa king, will be proposda and 
carried, | 

He probably flattered himself, that the 
rapidity of his conquests, and the splehdour 
of his victories, waich would recover, great 
territories torn from Sweden in the. mo- 
ment of her adversity, and give new verdure 
to her laurels, would prevent the ration 
from inquiring into the origin of a: war, 
from which sh edeilived extent of dominion, 
and increase of glory : but his expectations 
have been disappdinted ; he has made no 
figure in war, and now he has to dread that 
he shall be humbled in the eyes of Eugope, 
by being reprimauded and censured by his 
people in full diet ¢ssembled 
. DEN M ARK, 

Copenhagen, Seft.14. The king having, 
om the rith instant, not'fied to the ciff r- 
ent ceur’s of Europ, hisintention to kend 
to the as istance of Ru:sia, the succours 
which by treaty he lis bound to furnish on 
requisition, tle Swedis') ambassador. ithe 
baron de Sprengporten, delivered thisiday 
a memomorial to thie chief minister of - is 
Danish majesty- -sihting the king of 
den’s ares the Danish declara- 
tion of the 19th of of Augurt, recalling 
to mindthe fa ily connection, and the Ihng 
peace that has subsit ed between the jwo 
crowns, and demanding a clear and pretise 
explanation. To this an answer was fre. 
turned yesterday, expressive of his Danish 
mejesty’s determin-tion toc mply with the 
tenor of his declaration and his treaty 
with Russia, as the lauxiliary of an a WS 
concluding with a fervent wish, © that this 
his expected decisive nape may not Prowve 
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the signal for war, the very idea of whieh 
is painful to him.’ i 

Oct. 13. By letters fram Gottenh 
it appears that a further arovistice of hee 
weeks has been egreed between his 
Swedish majesty and the prince of Heme, 
The king of Prussia thregtens to Support 
the Swedes if we persist. } 

ot. Anew aod more conspicuous Jight. 
house kas just been erected@by order of this 
government on the island o Anhs It. Itis 
of a cylindrical form, 50 ‘Danish ells jn 
height, and 32 ells in ciredm:. ference ; and 
on the summit is placed a figrrace, or grate, 
two feet nine inches high, find five feet in 
diameter ; so that the amen socins stronger 
and more than double the former altitos 
(which was only 22 ells) Hh be observed 
ata much greater distance. ; ‘The edifice’: 
2500 Danish ells to the westw ard of the oi 
building : it is 
peint of the island, and 5@ ells above the 
surface of the water. ‘Iie fire will bh 
kindled in the new light. hoyse on the 14th 
of November, at half an hovgr after sun-ser, 
and from that time the old Iii ht-house will 
e discontinued. The Dangsh ell is two 
English feet nearly. 

Elsineur, Oct. 4. Certain jadvice is this 
day received that 6000 Dartfish auxiliaries 
have already reached Udewafla, and meet. 


3100 ells From the eat | 


ing with opposition from G00)Swedes, kille 
ed ten, and made the rest pbisoners 5 but § 


that atruce for eight days hadtaken place. 


RUSSIA 

Petersburg Seft.30,1728. The following is 
an account of operations rqccived from 
general Tokelly, who commagds the troops 
of Caucasus and the Cuban. 

On the 22d of august, tieutenant general 
Talysin having with his troopp seached twe 
border of the Cuban, he fornjed his camp 
abour 17 werstes above Says and waited 
for general Tokelly’s arrive! ih the Cuban, 
There that offieer having leagned by some 
of the inhabbitants th-t two lords of Tare 
tars, after putting their wivis and chil- 
dren in a plece of security, wqre preparing 
to form a body in the neighlpurhood, be 
immediately detached brigadict Bergmant 
with three batallinns of chassegrs and 3008 
Cossacks, to disperse those Rords before 
they reinforced themselves. his detach- 
meni having passed the Cv’ anfmet on the 
291 instant, about 2o wersted from thet 
river, those two hords, consisting of #dovt 
40,000, The Turks immediatery fell up- 
on our detachmen’, and a smarticontest em 
sued, which lasted with greaty faty from 
four in the morning till he the 
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enemy finding themselves compleatly beat- ment of the Ottoman army, in each of 


which the latter was victorious. Thisde- 


whic} 


fled behind an abbatis, but were dis- 


% 
nburp, a and dispersed entirely. ‘They Tefc tachment is commanded by Las Memich 
of fou goo dead om the spot, and near 2000 of Pacha, whe has already taken twelve pieces 
‘his heir habitations were entirely destroyed of cannon, fifteen caissons, and surrounded 
Hesse, ‘by our troops, with all they contained. — five hundred cuirassiers, whom, to a man, 
“port “Wwe had two chasseurs and 120 horses k.l- he has made prisoners of wa . 
fed, and wounded. Our detachment a ter- WEST-INDIES, 
light. watds returned safe to the camp, whence, To Merchants. ; 
this folver the junction with g-neal ‘Lokely, Martinico, Nov. 20. On account of the 
lei the army will march eawards to pursue its. city of provisions, th= governor has 
Is in Seperations. published an ordinance allowing the intro- 
} and i TURKE Y. caction of flour and bread of foreign ma- 
3 Constantinople, Sept. 7. Anoilicer is just nufacture, salt provisions, and any other 
mes torrived with dispacches from the grand vi- eatables whatever, iato the ports of For:- 
niger taier, containing advices of sundry enyage- Roya!, du Marin, de la Trinice, du Mari- 
rade sments that have lately happened between got, an! la Kade de St. Pierre, until the 1st 
rved ‘the Amperialists and a powerful detach- of March, 1789. 
a 190 SP SD SOL DD LD BD GH 4p 
“ Wwiteb TED: §:T.AHB S 
be NEW-HAMPSHIRE, 42 &5o, 10 June 4 
th 1 Portsmouth, Jan.7,1789. The whole num- 50&69, 5 July g 
et, gber of votes returned trom the several towns 60 & 70, 6 August g 
it nd places im this state, for representatives 70 & Bo, 14 September 15 
6 to the Congress of the United States, ap- 8o&go, 3 October 13 
ipears to be 15,377; but as 2563 votes —- November 16 
" are needful to a choice, none has been made, 135. December 12 
. the highest number polled by any candi- Males, 67 aie 
. jdate being 2374. ) Females, 68 135 
i ; The senate have concurred with the house Suill-borin, 6 
¢ | OF representatives in appointing tne hon. —— 
4 Paine Wingate a senator to the Consress of 14% soa 
i United States, vice judge Bartiet re- Aggregate number of Bapitims in the 
1 {signed, several churches, durlng the past year, 121. 
FE > agth, The ‘legislature have chosen, as Marriages by the respective pastors, in 





electors of a president and vice-president 
of the United States, 

The hon. Benjamin Bellows, 

§ Joba Pickerins, 

f Ebenezer Thomson, 

f _Jobn Sullivan, 

i Joho Parker. 

f MASSACHUSETTS. 

f Boston, Dec.24,1788. By an arret signed by 
ithe king Of France, dated the gth of Octo- 
jber last, the importation of all foreign 
{whale-oil and sper:maceti into that kingdom 
Psentirely prohibited, 

i State of Population in Massachusetts for 20 
jyearsem---- here were in the year 1763, 
(249517 souls; in 1782, 957,510. Increase 
pia #0 years (eight of which were durniug 
she war) 144.993 souls. 

‘Bul of Mortality for the town of Salem, from 
\y Jau. 1, 1788, to Jam. 1, 1789. 
jUnder two years, 47 January‘13 
Between 2 & 10, 13 February 7 
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the Friends’ Society, &c. 71 couples. 
fan.7,178g~ Electors chosen for this state 
of a president aad Vice-president o. the 
United States, viz. 
Hon. Caleb Davis, 
Samucl Philips, 
Francis Dana, 
Wulhiam Scavery 
David Sewell, 
Walter Spooner, 
Moses Gill, 
William Cushing, 
William Shepherd, 
Samuel Henshaw, ¢squire, : 
isth. A petition from a convention as- 
sembled at Portland, respecting the eree- 
tion of the three asterm Counties in'o a se 
parate stare, was read and committed, 
The proprietors of the land in Conway, 
im which a silver mine was lately dtseo- 
vered, have petitioned the suoreine exceu- 
tive to grant leave to one of the convicts; at 
Castle- William (and‘ who 1s acquainie | 


1920, 5 March 18 ' See 
29 & 30, 18 April 11 with mineralogy) to“asstst mm renning = 

acting the suv he ore. ; 
3° & 42, 14 May 8 extracting the siiver trom the o 
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said that 1a%cw!. of the crude ore, will 
} @duce 16 oz. of pure silver. 
RHODPE-ISLAND. | 
South-Kingston,, Fan. 3. The general as- 
sembly, who met here the 27th ult, have 
again negatived the proposal for chilling a 
state convention-.-yeas 12; nays 344 The 
- legislature have passed a bill to pay holders 
of the 4 per cen}. notes the wholejof the 
principal and interest in the paper emis- 
sicmy at par, on 5r before the firs: jday of 
March next : theise who neglect to: claim 
within this period to lose their demahds. 


CONNECTICUT, | 
A Bill of Mortality for the city of New-L,ondon, 
for thk year 1788. 
Died-—Males 12 |: females 17~-Tot. 29. 
Born---Males 80 | females 58---Tot.ia38, 
Incfease 109+ 
Hartford, Fane 12. Representatives to 
the Congress of the United States chosen 
by the people, viz.; 
Hon. Jonathaj Sturges, ' 
Roger Sherman, 
Benjamip Huntington, 
onathan Trumbull, esq. 
ae Wadsworth, esq. 
Klectors of a president and vice-president 
of the United States. : 
His excellency Samuel Huntington, 
The hon. Olivér Wolcott, 
ao Law, 
Mathew Griswold, 
Erastus Wolcott, } 
jcdediah Huntington, 
"Thaddeus Burr. 


NEW+YOR «4. 

Dete 23- 1738 The board of Treasury 
have advertised that proposals will be.re- 
ceived by them to 7 ist of February jfor 
supplying the army ‘with the following ar- 
ticles of clothing, or; or before the rst Stp- 
tember next---viz. 940 coats, 940 vests, 
118@ woolen overalls) 1880 linen do. 9760 
pairs of shoes, 3760 shirts, 940 stocks, 940 
stock~clasps, 949 hat4, 94° pairs shoe-biic- 
kles,3760 pairs seeks) 940 Blankets, | 

Decem. 26. By a joint ballot of both 
houses of the legislature, 5 delegates were 
chosen to represent this state in the coh- 
gress for one year, oriuntil the new coh- 
stitution shall be 
/ Abraham Yates, jun. David Gelston 
; Hathorn, Philip Pall, Senna Joner. “ 
| . Jan. § A conference was held betwern 
. the senate and assembly, on certain amend. 
, ments proposed by theenate toa bill for 
: putting the federal coristitution into ope- 
vation, After debating the matter 4 
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gin: to operate----viz, » 


whole day, the avemty resolved thy © 
would not agree to thoge amendmeng: 
and the senate resolvedithey would my 
recede: the bill was in cyneequence lon, 
and New-York can st agency in the 
election of & president an}! vice-presiden: 
of the United-States---noz can she be re. 
presented in the federa! sepate. 

The assembly have passed a bill for ¢, 
lecting all that part of the gounty of Mont. 
gemery, the soil of which was lately cede 
to Massachusetts, into a new county by 
the name of Ontario, 5 

Fan. 6. On Sunday sailedifor Bombay th 
American Indiaman, capt. Jacob Sarly, 

Spacious preparations ae making in | 
this city for the accommodaticn of thenew | 
congress, by an elegant. addition to the ¢i- 
ty-hall. 
are nearly completed, resdy to receive the 
roof. The apartment designed for the 
federal house of sepresentatiyes is upwerts 
of 60 feet diameter, and ney of 8 circu- 
Isr figure. Itis g5 feet hikh, exclusive 
of its concave or arched ceiling, and sustains 
a projecting gallery in the nd, opposite 
the seat of the president, for the spectators, 
The room for the nationa! arr is to be 
under the roof of the old hall, on the s- 
cond story, to which the cognmunication 

from the lower hou-e will ascdnd by stairs. 
The whole of this magnificegt structurt, 
when completed, is to becomprefie nded undet 
one roof, and will form one qgntire edifice 
of 159 feet long. It is supposed this 
building will coss about /.1 50% currency, 
Jan, ig. The assembly havé Kiven leave 
for 2 bill to be brought in to garse money 
by lottery to defray the expenst cf erecting 
the federal building—F or it zop-against it 
25° { 
Sea vessels which have arrivea in the 
port of New-York from th2 1g January» 
1788, to January set 1789——¥iz. Ships 
1105 Buigantines, 198; Snows,'9; Sloopy 
4515 Schooners, 124: total. g 52: 
NEW-JERSE*. 
New-Brunswick, Jan. 1g. By, ® proclas 
mation, it appears that the folldwi'g gets 
temen were this day appointed by the go 
vernor and counci!, according t law, ¢ 
lectors on behalf of this state, Gf a presi* 
dent and vice-president of thq Unitede 
States. . 
Hon, David Brearly, 


john Kinsey, 


7 


ohn Nelson, 
avid Moere, : 
John Rutherford, § 
Matthias Ogden. 
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PENNSYLVANTA, 
3 Phi ia, Dec. 27 1788. The following 
bxperiment of the etiect of electricity on 
ion, made by a genileman in En- 
¢land, may merit the attention of the cu- 
ious, He planted two turneos n two 
es, each box containing 24'5. of verth: 
e kept them in the same exposure, and 
ro the same circumstances----ex. pt 
that one was electrified twice a day, for 
two months 5 at the end of which time it 
tt was in full growth, and bursting, weich- 
dolb: the other, at the end of four 
pars did not quite reach that weight— 
b strong proof that th» electric fire had a 
femarkable power in promoting and quick- 
ging the vegetation. 
Jan. §. By the president and execu- 
fr council's proclamation of this date 
appears that the following grnticmen 
ot the representatives for Penn- 
| 


vania, in the congress of the Unitcd- 

States, under the federal constitution.--« 
t Frederic Augustus Muhienourg, 

Henry Wynk oop, 

Thomas Hartly, 

George C'ys er, 

Thomas Fitzsimons, 

Thomas Scott,--[since resigned] 

Peter Muhlenburg 

Daniel Heister. 


_ DELAWARE. 

| Wilmingtor, Jan. 10. John Vining, esq. 
iyelected the representative for this state 
id the congress of the United-States, and 
Jona Banning, esq. an clector of a pr.sident 
ahd vice-president. 


i 
> MARYLAND. 
‘ » Jan. 23. A general return of 
' Wes for this :tate in the new 
ess, and electors of a president and 
" tpresident of the United States, viz.--- 
: Representatives. 
~_— Seney 7725 Grorge Gale 456 
a §819 WilliamSmith 5415 
en}Contee 5476 Mich, J. Stone 5154 
i d lectors. 
Jyhn Rogers 7°45 A.C.Hanson 5596 
' tge Plater 9603 Robert Sinith 5455 
m.Tilghman 5856 Philip Phomas 5464 
» Richardson 5700 Wm. Mathews 5281 


i 
j VIRGINIA, 
Petersburg, Dec. 18, 1988 A plan has 
of a acpi under the consideration of 
ioe es ature for new organizing the judi- 
t th; work of the greates: in portanee 
4 'Scountry, and which it will require 
oe mature deliberation to accom- 
F ‘ake The district courts, wich a very lit- 
 Meration, will stand, it is expected, as 
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established by an act of the last assembly. 

It appears that the present leorslature 
highly approve of a plan proposed by 
some genth-men of Petersburg, for opening 
the navigation of Appamattex river; and 
that they are cbovt passing an act to pro- 
mote ana encourage $0 important an under- 
taking. 


AN ACT concerning the ereciton of KENTUCKY 
to an mdependent States 
[ Passed the egth of Dee, 1788. | 

Whereas it is represented to ihis eneral 
assembly, that it ts te desire of the good 
people in the district of Kentucky. that che 
same should be separated from his com- 
monwealth whereof it isa part, and be 
formed into an independent member of 
the American confederacy, and it 1s judg- 
ed thatsuch a partition of the common. 
wealthis rendered expedient, by the re- 
mote situation of the more ferule and po- 
pulous part of the said district, and by 
the interjacent natural impediments to a 
convenient and regular communication 
therewith. 

Re it enacted by the general assembly, 
Thet in the month of May next, on the 
respective court days of the counties with- 
in the said dis'rict, and at the respeciive 
places of holding courts therein, represen- 
tatives to continue tn appointinent lor one 
year, aad to compose @ convention, with 
the powers and for the purposes hereinaf- 
ter mentioned, shall be elected by the free 
male inhabitants of each county above the 
age of twenty-one years, in like ‘manner, 
as delegates to the general assembly have 
been elected withtn the said district, m 
the provoritons following: In the county 
of Jeticrson, shall be elected five represen- 
tatives; in the county of Fayette, five repre- 
sentatives ; in the county of Nelson, five re- 
presentatives ; in the county of Bourbon, 
five representatives; in the county € Mer- 
cer, five representatives; im the county of 
Lincoln, five representatives; in the county 
of Madison, five representatives; in che 
county of Voodford, five representatives ; 
and in the county of Mason five represen- 
tatives; Provided, that no free male inha- 
bitants above the age of twenty-one years 
shall vole in any other, except the county 
in which he resides. That full opportuni- 
ty may be given to ihe good people, of ex- 
ercising their right of of surtrage on an o¢- 
C2sion $9 interesting to them, each of the 
ofeers holding such elections, shall contt- 
nue the same from day to day, passiag O- 
ver Sunday. for five days including coe tirst 
day, and sha!l cause this act to ne read on 
each day unmediately, preceding Wie opea- 
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ing of the election, at the door of thd court- 
house or other cofvenient place. 
the said officers shall deliver to each person 
duly elected a rgpresentative, a certificate 
of his election, a shall moreover trhasmit 
a general return td the clerk of the supreme 
court, to be by hifn laid before the cbnven- 
tion. Forevery geglect of any of the du- 
ties hereby enjoited on such officer, he 
shall forfeit one hbndred pounds, to tbe re- 
covered by action of debt, by any person 
suing for the samb. The said convention 
shali be held at Danville, on the twéntieth 
day of July next, jand shall and may pro- 
cecd after choosirts a president andj othe: 
proper officers, and settling the prop@r rules 
of proceeding, tojconsider and detdrmine 
whether it be expedient for, and pe the 
will of, the good picople of the said district, 
that the same be erected into an indep4ndent 
state, on the terms and conditions fllow- 
ing: First ; Thatthe boundary between the 
proposed state anal Virginia, shall remain 
the same, as at prdsent separates the ditt ict 
from the residue|of the commonwealth: 
.econd ; That the; proposed state thal take 
upon itself a jut proportion of the public 
and domestic debg of the commonwealth: 
third; Thatall private rights and interefts in 
Jand within the gaid district, derived from 
the Jaws of Virginga prior to such sepprati- 
on, shall remain valid and secure uncér the 
laws of the propoged state, and shall je de- 
termined by the laws now existing th this 
state: fourth; THat the lands withid the 
proposed state of non-refident propriétors, 
fhall not in’ any caye be taxed higher ‘than 
the lands of refidehts, at any time prior to 
the admifhion of the proposed state to a 
vote by its delegates in congress, where 
such non-refidents tefide out of the United 
States, nor any tine either before or jafter 
such admission, a such non-refidents 
reside in this commonwealth, within which 
this stipulation fijall be reciprocal}; or 
where such non residents refide wit! any 
other of the Uniteq States, which thal! de- 
clare the same to Ke recipocral withiA its 
limits, nor fhall a teeledt of cultivation or 
improvement of ahy land within either 
the proposed state hr this commonwetith, 
t clonging to non-refidents, citizens of} the 
ether, subje€& such non-refidents to ifor- 
fexture or other penalty, within the term 
ot (ix years after the admiffion of the said 
state into the federal union’: fifth; that 
no grant of land ner land warrant, t@ be 
iflued by the propbsed state, fhall a 


fere with any wasrant heretofore iffued 


from the land office nf Virginia, which {hall 
be located or laid within the said dist‘ia, 
now liable thereto, on or before the Sirf 


; 
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day of september, one thogsoind seven hug. 
dred and ninety: sixth; (that the unio. 
cated lands within the said ‘dutriél, which 
stand appropriated by tht Jaws of this 
commonwealth, to ial eidia’s or descrip. 
tions of individuals, for mplitary or othe 
fervices, fhall be exempt fom the dispo. 
sition of the proposed statq, and {hall re. 
main subje& to be dispobed of by the 
commonwealth of Virginia} according to 
such appropriation, until the congress of 
the Unised States thall receév> the propo. 
sed state into the federal unin ; and there 
atter the refidue of. ali lahds -emaining 
within the limits of the, sail district, thal 
be subject to the dispositidn of the pro 
posed slate; saving anc reserving to the 
othcers and s .diers of the Varwinia lines on 
state and continental establafhment, their 
representatives and assignee, their right 
to lands under the severa’ donations of 
this commonwealth, who hail not be re 
strained or limited as to thei time, in. m. 
king thei respective locathons or com 
pleting their surveys by, any thing in ths 
aé contained, nor by any a@t :of the pro- 
posed state, without the future consent of 
the legiflature ,of Virginia ; {seventh ; that 
the use and navigation of thejriver Ohio so 
far as the territory of the proposed state, of 
the territory of the propased state, or 
the territory which fhall rénain within 
the limits of this common weglth lies there- 
on. shall be free and commoh ‘to the Cit 
zens of the United-States: Pypovided how 
ever, that five members assembled shall be 
a sufficient number to adjourd from day to 
day, and to issue writs for gapplying 
cancies which may happen, jfrom deaths, 
resignations or refusals to: acy: @ ae 
ofthe whole shall be a sufficigat number te 
choose 7 president, settle the rules of 
proceeding, authorize any nurgber to sud 
mon a convention during the Recess, and to 
act in all other instances where a greater 
number is not expressly rdyiired ; two 
thirds of the whole fhal! be a sufhcient 
number to determine on the ekpediency ot 
forming the said diftri€t intd ap indepen- 
dant ftate, on the aforesaid tenins and com 
ditions; provided that a majority of the 
whole uumber to be elected ¢oncur there 
in. “Sulit 
And be it further enacted} jhat if the 
ssid convention fhall approve fo! the ert 
tion of the said district into jan indepet 
dent state on the foregoing terfns and col 
ditions, they fhall and -may proceed 
fix a dav, posterior to the fr day of no 
vember, one thousand seven aundred a 
ninety, on which the authority jot this CoB 
monwealth and of its laws, udcer the & 
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weotions aforesaid, shall cease and deter- 


‘ane forever over the proposed state, and 
‘the said articles become a solid compact, 


‘gatually binding on the parties, and un- 
alerable by either, without the consent 
vf te other > Provided however, that 
jor to the first day of september, one 
seven hundred and ninety, the 

ss of the United-States shal! assent to 
erection of the seid district into an in- 
state, and shall agree, that the 

state shall, immediately after the 

day to be-tixed as aforesaid, posterior to 
the first day of september, one thousand 
even hundred aud ninety, or at some cou- 
‘ ient time future thereto, be admitted 
imto the federal union. And to the end, 
thatno period of anarchy. may happen to 
the good people of the proposed stete, it 
a be undersiood, that the said conven- 
tion fhall have authority to take the | eces- 
#ty provisional measures for the election 
d meeting of a convention, at some time 
prorto the day fixed for the determinati- 
pn ofthe authority of thiscommonweelth, 
end of its “eq over the said district, and 
Posterior to the first day of september, one 
thousand seven hundred seaiaeey afore- 
said with full power and authority to frame 
# fundamental constitution of government 
lor the proposed state, and to declare 
what laws thall be in force therein, until 
thesame fhall be abrogated or altered by 
She legislative authority acting under the 
ponstitution, so to be framed -and establith- 
id: Provided that no act of the said 
fonvention, or of the legiflature of the 
proposed state, fhall invalidate or affect 
the rights, titles or interests of any per- 
fons Gr description of persons herein- 
before feeured or granted. This act hall 
Ne transmitted by the executive, to the re- 
tives of of this commonwealth in 
¢ungress, who are hereby instructed, to 
use their endeavours to obtain from con- 
ae speedy act to the effect above spe- 


Extract of a letter from Green-County, dated 
Wi December 1, 1788. 

| *On the east of last month, a large bo- 
| of the enemy, not Jess than 200, att ck- 
¢d Sharrel’s station Jate in the evening. Se- 
Ver that day, with 4° horsemen, was out 
Fingaz, and came onthe Indians’ tail, ma- 
King towards the inhabitants: he imm di- 
ately penned, and opportunely arrived be- 
fore; e fort, as the Indians were in the act 
attecking it: drawing up his troop in 
Close Order, he harranged his men, declarinz 
tat he would relieve the garrison or {a!l 
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Ri the attempt : at a signal given, he 
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charged the enemy while they were em. 
ployed 1 burning some out-buildings, and’ 
obliged them to retire—in consequenet of 
which the garrison was relieved. This ex- 
ploit was performed under cover of the 
night; and, conformably tc Sevier’s good 
fortune, not a man of lis party was burt. 
Some ot the Indians were wounded as a 
good deal of blood was seen next day on 
the cround. 

The Indians have lately killed two men 
on this side of French Broad, and one on 
the north side of Holstein ; so that it seems 
the Cherokees do not mean to stop at the 
line fixed by treaty, but to carry on war 
against the whole scare.” 

We hear that the North-Carolina assem- 
bly have voted an army of 1500 men, to be 
raised, to chastise the Indians. 


NORTH-CAROLINA. 


An account of the exports from Port- 
Roanoak, commencing the 8th day of Sep- 
tember, 1787, and ending the 8thof March, 
1788, being six months, viz.--- 

27,456 barrels naval stores ; 193,000 
pipe-staves; 570,670 hhd. staves ; 460.000 
barrel-staves ; 3,707,000 shingles ; 123,700 
bushels Indian corn ; 5,169 bushels black- 
eyed pease ; 11,000 Ibs. bacon ; 595 hhds. 
tobacco; 400 bushels flax-sced ; 24 barrels 
spirits turpentine ; 124 barrels pork ; 119° 
hides ; 4942 barrels fish ; 2000 feet oars ; 
709 otier-skins : 1000 deer-skins ; 1200lbs, 
snake-root ; 3610 Ibs. bees-wax. 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Charleston Oct.21,1788 The intendant pre- 
sented a petition signed by 434 citizens of 
Charleston, to the assembly, praying that 
no further legislative interference may take 
place in contracts, without having been first 
considered with the most serious attention. 
He professed an inclination always cheer- 
fully to comply with the voice of his con 
stituents + but on this occasion he felt a sin- 
gular pleasure in laying before the house 4 
petition in their behalf, which spoke the 
voice of REASON, OF JUSTICE, AND TRUE 
POLICY. 

The honse received a letter from the 
vice-consul of France. stating that the king 
his master understood that the public debt 
of South-Carolina amounted to 39,949 
dollars, with interest; that payment had 
been ordered in four instalments ; an i 
that the king was much surprized at the 
little atfention paid to their engagements, 
but was willing to impute the delay to + 
deficiency in the revenue : his const] was 
therefore directed to offer to the legislature 
an option, cither to draw on Paris, payeble 
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in six months, or t) pay immediately jin the 
peper medium, with an 2ilowance fer the 
ditterence of excitange.----Reicrred 'to a 
committee. ' ; 

A levcer from the British consul to the 
governor, was als} received, complaining 
that the valuation bill now pending mfilita- 
ted with the qin article of the treaty ot 
peace. Alter a lengtny debate, ordered to 
he on the table. : ; 

Dec. 3. Monday ‘evening arrived heve the 
ship Trish Volunteqr, captain Johuson,} in 8 
weeks from Larne, with 360 passengess, mn 
good .nealth. : i 

GEORGIA. . 

Savannah, Aov. 19. The commissiqners 
appornted to treat with che Cre k Lndians 
have received from ‘Mr. M‘Gallivray; their 
leader, an answer go the commissiohers’ 
leiter, which proppsed to postpone, the 
holding a treaty til} spring; In which he 
assures them their rfasons, are perfect! sa- 
tisfactory to him, ahd that he will obsewe 
the truce until that rime ; but for any mfrac- 
tions of which, he says, satisfaction will then 
be expecied. , ; 


3 ' 


; y 
Augusta, 2gth. The Legislature of this State 
having, on the goth; fanuary last resolved ‘to 
nominate three fit dnd difereet persons. rom 
cach county, to be coavened at Augusta as soon 
as ofpeial informatiyn was recetwed of dine 
states having qdopteld the frde al const tutor, 
to amend the constitution of this state—A ton- 
vention accord "4 assembled, and on this day 

i r 


agreed to the fo owtrig, as ‘ 
TheCONSTITUTION oft 


State of Georgia. 
SARTECLE I, { 
Seetion I’ f ths Itgislative power wan 
be valted in two separate 
and distinct branches, to wit,a senate and 
house of representatives, to be styled ‘the 
generalassembly,” | i 
* Section LI, Tke senate shall be elect- 
ed on the first Monday in october in every 
third year, until such day of election be hl- 
tered by law, and shail be composed of one 
member from erch cunty, chosen by the 
electors thereot, and ¢hall continue for the 
term ofthree years | i 
** Section ILI. No} person shall be,a 
member of the senateiwho shall not have 
attaiued to the age of twenty-eight years, 
and who skall not hate been nine yearssa 
citizen of the United-Shates, and three years 
an iahabitant of thia state, previously to his 
election; and who shall not be an inhabitant 
of that county for whigh he is elected; au! 
‘' who shall not possess ;hree hundred a 
+ of land in bis own right, within this stacé, 


} 
{ 
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and other species of proy ott tothe armnug 
of two bundred and fi‘ty pounds sterling, 

* Section [V. The senate istiall cleet, 
baliot, a president out of thdir own body 

*« Section V. The senate shell have sole. 
ly the power to try all impedelments, 

** Section Vis The electian ‘of member 
for the bouse of representatives shail bean, 
nual, oa the first Monday inj cetober, um 
til such day of election be aljered by law, 
and shall be composed of raembers from 
each county im the following propartions; 
Carden, two ; Glyn, two; Liberty, four; 
Chatham, five; ESingham, itwo; Burke, 
four; Richmond, feur; Wilkes, fiver 
Washington, two : Green, twb; and Franke 
lin, owo. h 

* Sectiun VEIT. No person shall bea 
member of the house of sepvesentatives 
who shall not have aitained to ‘he age of 
twenty-one years, and hav betn;scven yeass 
a citizen of the United-States and two years 
an inhabitant of this state; anal jan inbabis 
tant of the county for which He is elected; 
and who shall not possess twp hundred & 
cres of land in his own right, and ocher 
species of property to the: amipunt of two 
hundred and fifty pounds ster}ing. 

* Section VILL. The house jof represen 
tatives shal) choose their speaker and other 
othcers, } 

“ Section IX. They shall ‘have solely 
the power to impeach all persofis who have 
been or may be im offices, 

“ Secion X* No person haldiag a m- 
litary commiffion or office of Sroft under 
this or the united states, or eithes of them, 
(execpt justices of the peace atid officers at 
the militia) shall be allowed jto take, hu 
seat as a member of either brbich: of the 
general assembly; nor fhall anjy senator oF 
representavive be ellected to any: affiee of 
profit which shall be erected duriag his-ap- 
pointment. i 

Section XJ. The meeting of ae 
neral assembly {hall be anaval, pr the fitth 
monday in november, until sich day of 
meeting be altered by law. 

* Section XII, One thitd of the mem 
bers of eaca branch shall havé power 
proceed to business; but a smplier num 
ber may ajourn from day to day and come 
pel the attendance of their members 10 
such manner as each house may perscribe. 

“ Section XITI. Each housf shall be 
judges of the elections, returns} and que 
lifications of its own members; With pow- 
or to expel or punith for diserde}l} behavi- 
our, 
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* Section XIV. No senatorjor repre 


sentative shall be liable .o be arjtsted dus 
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® ring his attendance on the general assem- 
t bly, or for a reusonable tune in going 
} thereto or returning home, except it be 
; for treason, felony, or breach of the peace : 
; nor shall any member be labile to ans Wer 
t for any thing spoken ia debate in either 
* house, or in any court or place elsewhere. 
‘ -#Section XV. The members of the 
) senate and house of representatives, fhall 
} take the following oath or afirmation ; 
>A, B. do sulemnly swear (or alfiria, 
! gs the case may be) that I have not obtain- 
‘ed my election by bribery or other un- 
* Jawful means; and that I will give my 
; vote, On all questions that will come be- 
‘fore me, as a senator or representative, m 
; such magner as in my judgment will best 
+ promote the good of this state; and that 
: L will bear true taith and allegiance to the 
same, and to the utmost of my power ob- 
s serve, support and detead, the consittuti- 
> onthereof,” 
» “Section XVI. The general assembly 
?'shall have power to make all laws and or- 
;dinauces which they shall deem necessary 
:and proper for the good of the state, which 
shall not be repugnait to this constitution. 
> Section XVII. They shall have pow- 
‘er to alter the boundaries of the present 
‘counties, amd to lay oif new ones, as well 
“out of the counties already laid off, as 
yout of the etacr territory belonging to 
ithe states When anew county or coun- 
es shall be laid off, out of any of 
the present counties, such new coun- 
sty Or counties shali have their representa- 
tlous apportioned out of the representa- 
tives of the county or couatics out of 
‘which it or they fhall be laid out; and, 
when any new county fhall be laid off in 
the vacant terriiory belongnig to the state, 
such county fhall have a number of repre- 
sentatives not exceeding three, to be rezu- 
da'ed on determined by the general assembly, 
“Section XVIII. No clergyman of any 
. Noclerg 
Acnomination hall be a inember of the ce 
weral assem! ly, , 
“S*ATICLE INV. 
“Section. The executive power fhall 
¢ vesied Th a govenor, who shall hold 
1s office during the term of two years, 
and fhall be electedin the following manner. 
). “Section II. The house of representa- 
fives shall, on the second day of their 
) aking a house, in the first and in every 
— year thereafter, vote by bailot for 
ee persons, and shall make a list, con- 
aiming the names of the persons voted for, 
and of the number of votes for each per- 
$00 ; which list the speaker shal] sign in 
Me presence of the house, and deliver it 
m ee to the senate: and the senate 
thall, on the same day, proceed by bal- 
Cox, Mac. Vou) Til. No. 1, 
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lot, to elect one of the three persons ha- 
ving the highest number of votes; and the 
person having a mejority of the votes of 
the senators present shall be the govenor. 

“Section 111. No person shall be «l- 
ligible to the ofhe? of gowernour, who shall 
not have been a citizen of the United States 
twelve years, and en inhabitant of this 
state fix years, aud who hath not attained 
to the age of thirty years, and who does 
not possess five hundred acres of land in 
his own right, within this state, and other 
Species of property to the amount of one 
thousand pounds sterling. 

** Section ]V, In case of the death, reo 
Signation, or disabiluy or the governour, 
the president of the senate shall exercise 
the executive powers of government, un- 
til such disability ba remuved, or until the 
next meeting of the general assembly. 

** Section V. The governour shail, ac 
statcd times, receive for his services, 3 
comp-ssation which shall neither be en- 
creased nor diminished, during the pericd 
for which he shal! be elected; neither shall 
he receive, within that period, any other 
emolumenct from the United States, or any 
of them, or from any foreign power. Be- 
fore he enters on the execution of bis of- 
fice, he shall take the following oath or 
afirma on: §*1 do solemnly swear (or af- 
jirm, as the case say be) that I wili faith- 
tully execute the office of governor of the 
state of Georgia; and will, ¢. the best of 
my abilities, preservey protect and defend 
the said state, and cause justice to be exe- 
cuted in mercy therein, according to the 
constitution and laws of the same.” 

‘¢ Section Vi. He shall be commander 
in chief ia and over che state of Georgiay 
and of the mil tia th reof. 

‘* Section Vil. He shall have power to 
grant reprieves ‘tor oflences against the 
state, except in cases of impeachment ; and 
to granr pardons in ali cases alter convice 
tion, except for treason of murder; in 
which cases he may re-pite the executi- 
on, and make a report thereof to the next 
general afizmbly, by whom a pardon may 


be granted. ; 

‘ Section VIIE. Te shal! issue writs of 
election, to fill up all vacancies that hap- 
pen in the senate or house of re presenta- 
tives ; and shail have power to convene the 
general allembly om extraordjnary occasi- 
ons 5 and sha’) give them from time t time 
information of the state of the republic, 
and recommend to their consideration guch 
measures as he may deem necessary aad 
expedient. ! 

‘« Section IX. In ease of disagreement 
betweea the senate and house of repieasa~ 
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tatives, with respent to the time to which 
the yeneral assembly shall adjourn, h¢ may 
ajourn them to sugh time ae he may think 
prop pe - i 

** Section X. Hé shall have the revition 
of all brils passed by both houses, before 
tie same shail become laws; but two- 
thirds of both houdes may pass a law, not- 
w chstanding his dissent; and if any, bill 
should not be returned by the governor 
within five days after it hath been jpre- 
tented to bim, the same shall be adew, 
unless the general jassemb ys by theit ac- 
jeurnment, should prevent its return.; 

«* Section X1. The great seai of the si ate 
shall be deposited irl the office of the se- 
cretary, and it shall not be affixed to! any 
instrument of writing without it be by: or- 
der of the governoug or the general assem- 
bly; and the general assembly may direct 
the great seal to be altered. ; 

SARTIHCLE WW. } 

Section I. A sbperior court shalf be 
held in each count¥ twice in every year, 
in which shall be dried, and brough¢ to 
final decision, ail caubes civil and criminal, 
except such as may ile subject to a fed¢ral 
court, and such as nhay by law be referred 
to inferior jur sdictidns. 

*« Section II. ‘T heen eral assembly allal 
pol int out the mode of correcting errors dnd 

appeals, which shall dxtend as far as to em- 
power the judges to dijee a new trial by ji ry 
within the county where the action origi- 
nated, which shall bé final. 

Section 111. Couris merchant shall tbe 
} held as heretofore, fulfiect to fuch reguiati- 

1s asthe general ashembly may by ldw 
di irect,. 

** Section IV. a causes shall be trike 
in the county where the defendant residés, 
ercept in cases of reaj estate, which shail 
be tried in the count} where such estate 
lies, and in criminal dases, which shal} he 
tried in the county 4 ere the crime shill 
be committed, 

** Section V. The! sjudges of the supés 
rior court, and attorney general, sha) have 


: a competent salary gstablished by law, 
: which shall not Se divi: ished during their 


continuance in office ;/and shall hold their 


| commissions for the ths rm of seven yeard, 


‘ARTICLE IV. 
** Section I. ‘The dlectors of the memi. 
bers of both branches of the general assem 


bly thail be citizens and inhabitants of thir 
| state, possessed in thdir own right of 4 


‘within this state. 


taxable property of the value of fifty 


:pounds sterling, and ehiall have attained 6 
‘the age of twenty one years, and have pai 


tax in the county for thelyear preceding “ 
election, ard hall have; resided six moathd 


{ 
i 


} 
i 
' 
‘ 


h ntellivente. 


“ Section IT. All electi 
baliot, and the house et 
in all appointments of stat 
vote for three persons, and @ list of the 
persons having the highest nhmber of votes 


sha!l be signed by the speaket, and sent to 
the senate; which shall, fi oa such list, 


n* shall be by 
presentatives, 
officers, : shall 


determine, by a majoricy of their votes, 
the officers elected ; except militia officers 
and the sec: aaeeiee of the govern ur, who 
shall be appointed by the . ernour alone, 
under such regulations and en “ 
< general assembly may préscribe, 
general assembly may vest th checkenall 
of inferior officersin the governor alone, the 
courts of justice, or in sueh 
as they may by law establish. 
‘* Section III. Freedom pf the press, 
and trialdiy jury, shall remaig inviolate, 
i 


ther manner 


** Section IV. All persons Bhall be enti 
tled tothe writ of habeas corpugir such mane 
neras the general assembly may py lawdirect, 

* Section V. All persong shall have 
the free exercise of religion, i aout being 
obliged to contribute to the stpport of any 
religious profession but their ons 

** Section VI. Estates shajl hot be én. 
tailed ; and when a person dikes: intestate, 
leaving a wife and children, tije wite shall 
have a child’s share, or the déwer, at her 
option: if there be ao wife, the cstate thall 
be cyually divided among their children 
and their legal representativesyof the fitet 
degree. The distribution of ql other ine 
testate estates may be reg slated by law. 

“© Section VU. At the gentral elec- 
tion jor members of assembly fin the year 
1794, the electors in each ¢bunty shill 
elect 2 number of persons to re otesent then 
in a convention, for the purpoi pf taking 
into consideration the alteraticins necesst- 
ry to be made in this constitution, whith 
shall be the same number jn cach countyas 
such county is then entitled to ih the house 
of representatives, wao shall mSe® at such 
time and place as the genera! ash bly may 
appoint; and if two thirds of ithe whole 


number should meet and concur, they 
shall proceed to agree on such fal’erations 
and amen‘ments as they may ghink pro- 
per: Provided, that after two thirds shall 


have concurred to procecd to alte ations and 
amendments, a majority shall sefermiine on 
the particulars of such alteratiqn: and 4 
mendments. 

** Section VIII. This siete on shall 
take effect, and be in full force, oh the first 
monday in october next after thd adoption 
of the same; and the executivg shall ve 
authorized to alter the time for fitting of 
the superior courts, so that the farne may 
not interfere with the annual eld¢ctions in 
in the respective counties, or the meeting 
of the first general assembly. 
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Intelligence. 
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WESTERN TERRITORY. — 
iEatract of a letter, dated Firt-Harmar, Novem- 
‘ ber 20,1788. 

| & A party of soldiers will in about twen- 
Yy days take possession of the old fort near 
he mouth of the Great Miami, tn order to 
‘protect Judze Symes’ intended settle- 
‘went, and those of Kent icke. 

i Annexed’is 2 list of souls, &e. which 
ihavé pased this garrison from October, 
11788, to the 24th November, 1788, viz. 
'¥f,g70 souls—-7985 horses---2372 cows ; 
i240 sheep ; 967 boats : 646 waggons. 


MARRIAGES. 


| MassdcnuseTrs. At Boston, mr. 
: Joseph Lovering, jun. to miss Nancy “Azilips—e 
irs Samuel Twrell to miss Pol'y Cutter-—mr. 
‘Thomas Perkins, inerchant, to miss Char/otte 
‘Appleton, daughter of Nathaniel Appleton, esq. 

. At Malden, dy. Bowhér Leonard, of Bose 
ton, to miss Sarah Barnett. 

> At Taunton, mr. William Clap to miss Sally 
‘Smith. 
; At Gloucester, mr. Peter Lervy to miss 
‘Susannah Holl.nd---apt. Lenjamin Foster to 
msss Polly Ingersoll. 

Ruope-Istanp. At Proviclence, mr, 
Oliver Pearce to mise Polly West, daughter of 
Benjamin West, esg.---mr. Calvin Wh- ton to 
mrs, Leruiah dae Hophins---mr. William 
Payne, of Cranston, to miss Amy Clark, dauy h- 
ter of mr. Daniel (lurk. 

New-York.- At Westchester, mr. 
fone Drake, of this place, to miss Hannah 

awrence, daughter of mr. Norris Lawrence, 
formerly of Long-tsland. 
. AtBloomingdale, near New-York, the hone 
Hugh Williamson, delegate in congress from 
i North-Carolina, to miss Maria Apthorp, daughter 
ef Charles Ward Apthorp, esq. 
| At New-York, mr. Azarias Williams, mere 
thant, to miss Sally Warner, daughter of mr. 
George Warner---mr, fames Dinlep, merchant, 
:& mrss Jane Moncr?: fft---m r. Nathante/l Barrett, 
: of Boston, to mrs, M‘Dongall, re‘ict of the late 
| major-general M‘ Deugail ” 

At Albany, mr. fames Van Inve Ny merchant, 
't0 mss Katy Bleecher, " 

At Goshen, cupr. George Fleming, of New 
York, lo miss Phebe B, Velr CHLON ame LENG ral Allie 
Son to mrs. Graham, widow of the late rev. 
Chauncy Graham, of Fishkill, — 

PENNsyivaNia.——At Philade!phia, 
mr. ohn Poor, Principal of the yourg ladies’ 

patademy in this city, to miss Jane Neely, of 
Buchs county, r ; ; ; 

MaryLtann,—~— At Baltimore, mr, Na- 
Phan Munze, jun, bo miss Catherine Welsh. 











Marviacge:.—— Deaths. 75 


Vraeornta,.——At Richmond: mr. Wil 
lium A. Smiuh to miss ElizabethCrouck. 


Deaths. 


New-Hamesurae.—-At Gilmantowr, 
mr. Thomas Taylor, by the fall of a tree—mr. 
John Nelson, formerly of Portsmouth. 

At Portsmouth, miss Polly Purcell. 

A’ Hadley, mr. Windsor Smith. 

MASSACHUSETTS. At Boston, mrs. 
Hannah Theving ww fe of capt. Nathaniel Thang. 
mr. ThomasMullen, aged 80—mr. Thomas Sar- 
gent, aged 83—mrs» Fanny Dissmore—mr. Le- 
muel Sictson—mrs Experience Good—mrs. Ruth 
Soper, aged G2 | 

At Hopkinton, the rev. Elijah Fitch. 

At Brookfield, mr. Cyprom Rice, aged g7- 

At Haverhill, mrs. Sowter. 

At Salem, miss Abigail Downing—mrs. 
Rachel Ward, urfe of mr. Ebeneter Ward— 
capts Samuel Carroll—mr. Foseps Britton. 

At Danvers, mrs. Lydia Ketiell, wife of mr. 
Fehn Kettell. 

At Springfield, mrs. Rebecca Bliss, aged gt 

At West-Springfield, mrs. jane Ashley, 
aged 88. 

At Rehoboth, mr. Samuel Fuller, aged 87. 

At Keene, mrsa Beuler Wilder, wife of mr. 
Ab ] iA WU ilder. 

At Lancaster, Josiah Wilder, esq. 

At Gloucester, mrs. Martha Elwell. 

Ruope-I iL sanDe--- -At Providence, 
m?is Marcy Sheldon, daughter of the late capte 
Jose th Sheldon. 

At Patuxet, capt. Christopher Smith. 

CONNECTICUT.— At New-Havyen, 
suddenly, mrs. Amelia Jarvis, wife of mr. James 

Jarvis of New-York, in the 24th year of her 
Apes 
At Preston, mrse Rebecca}Hart, consort if 
the rev. Levi Hart, 

At New-London, mrse Rogers, wife of mre 

? Rogers. 

At East-Haddam, capt, Samuel Gates. 

At Millington, the hon. Josepa Spencer, 
one of the council of this state. 

New-York.———-At New-York, mrs. 
Diana Rapalje, formerly of Brooklyn, Long- 
Jsland, aged g2- 

New-TeRSEY. At Trenton, 
Tucker. esq. —dre Cowell. . 

At Newark, mrs. Ann Van Zandt, relict of 
the late mr. Jacobus Van Zandt, of the city of 
New-Vork. 

Ac Bloomsbury, near Trenton, mrse Mary 
Sayre, relict of the reve John Sayre. 

PaNNSYLVANIA.———At Px lade!phia, 
miss Christiana Civil Schlosser, daughter of 
+ Schlosser, eiqe—mre Benjamin Hawhtn:, 

y 
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a native of Englands—mrs. Sarah Darts, wife 


of Abryah D. wes—tars. Hannah }: sher wife of 


mr. FamesC i isher-my ego kyWistar, smerchant— 
capt. Bedkin. { 
Maryrtanp.—— At Cambridge, Robert 
Goldsborough, ¢sq- 

At Chatsworth, the seat of G Georgé Lux, 
os Abigail Fail’, wife of dr. Mooré Fall's, 
if Petersburg. Virginia 

VIRGINIAs—Thomas Nelson, esge of! Yors, 
farmerly governor oj this conimonwea th. 

At Petersburgh, nr Abraham Eustis | nd mi’. 
Gawen Brown, merchants, late of Besten. , 

Atk: edericksbutg, mr. Samuel Abbot, mer- 
chant. ' 

At W iliamsburp, mrs» Galt, consprt of 
dr, Galt—mrs. Mary Pasteur, relict of mr ' Blo. 
vet Pasteur-——mis Mary Rosse 

Sou tH-CaROLIWNA——-At Charlé¢ston, 
Henry Pendleton, este senior judge of thé court 
of common pleas. —} 

Geore 1a.—At Augusta, Samuel Bhert, 
esqe br? igadier-ge mera in the late armies of the 

nited States, and vt presente the cincinnati 
this state; Seth jen Cuthbert, es4e 
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ABFOANR 
At Paris, the marquis de Chaitellux. 
In Portugal. the pi “ince of razil, heir af. 
arent te the cre UN. 
In London, the rt. hon Susannah lady 
nscountess Fane, rel ct of Charles visee unt Fane, 
of the kingdom of Ireland. Her ladyship act. 
ally wrote, and Superintended ithe press, whil 
they were print g, those ane t diites respecting 
herself, whtch are introduced intthe celebrated no. 
velof Per griue Pickle : 
Composition, are $0 ju? superror tp the rest o of that 
work . Dr. Smolletrecewed at ry handsome rr. 
ward for *nserting them, but had no share what. 
ever in preparing them for the public eye. Her 
life afjerded a melancholy instan of the miseries 
inseparable Jrom a misatplicatton of superior 
talents and elegant accomplishipenti. To th 
fate of this lady Johnson has a Arantiful allusion 


in has * Vantey of human wishes:’ 


¢ Yet Fane could tell whai ti from beauty 


spring, 
> J 
And Sedlev curs'd the forts that pleas'd 
Ain 
oO 


and whic:i, in beauty ¢ 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
Made at sPRINGMILL, 13 Miles NNW. frdm PHILADELPHIA, L. 40°9/ N. Month of January, 178, 
¥ b) THERMOMETER |[BAROMET, ANPMOME-| DAY S La, CCC 
Yo | + A-—_-\ ; 1 | R ©,010;0};°2 ‘ ( 
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Tr-METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATION 
: Made at sPRINGMILL, 13 Miles NNW. from PHILADELPHIA, L. 40°9/ N. a 
| ; ~) THERMOMETER [BAROMET, ANBMOME-| D A YS. ‘UDOMETER. 
Tce Bade A : Piao ' boiled b. TER. | SASS} Alwarer, of rain 
(bom) of e Els iS/5}a : ; 
| r © |yarenmert:| Reavwur: | Snglish foot! pesyartrnc PIPIS|Zls| | ens v4? * See 
|= 3 | mean degree, | degrés moyens.}mean height (et &|° |] French foot. | ; 
| T5134 of BD. vz of in. pts. x35 | WIN De 18 y pts. +. ; 
5 30 4a WNW \Very fair anil clear. 
| go § NE .s 3 3 \Over-cast rainy. ; 
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I o2y 9 8 W os ; Fair. i 
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